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ERY few forms of 
constructional work 
can be executed 
without rendering 
necessary the exca- 
vation and removal 
of earth or rock. 
In ‘large engineer- 
ing contracts, exca- 
frequently forms the most 
considerable item of the total cost, and 
demands the adoption of extensive plant 
for the accomplishment of the work 
within the prescribed limits of time and 
expense. Even in operations such as 
come within the jurisdiction of the 
architect, the excavation of material for 
the formation of foundations, the con- 
struction of subways, drains, and other 
conduits, sometimes assumes a sufficiently 
formidable character. 

In many cases no difficulty occurs in 
detaching the material from its natural 
bed ; in others considerable trouble is 
*xperienced, and adequate knowledge 
of the most economical methods becomes 
specially desirable. We may add that 
in either event the architect ought to 
make himself acquainted with the nature 
of the strata immediately below the 
surface. This is necessary so that he may 
idequately protect the interests of his 
_— for contractors occasionally profit 
Y the free acquisition of most valuable 
building material in'e totally unexpected 
manner. As an illustration of this we may 
mention that in connexion with a city 
improvement scheme of some magnitude 





vation 





tractors, who were also builders, obtained 
a gratuitous supply of building stone 
which resulted in a net gain to them of 
several thousand pounds, and conversely 
an equivalent loss to the proprietors. 
Similarly, the contractor ought, if 
possible, to obtain some information as 
to what there is below the surface, or it 
may be his turn to suffer. An example 
of the kind was furnished during the 
building of a public institution in the 
city to which reference has been made, 
where the contractors who had tendered 
on the assumption that the subsoil would 
be easy to deal with, were put to con- 
siderable unforeseen expense in breaking 
up and removing a portion of the founda- 
tions of an ancient and most substantially- 
built city wall, We have reason to 
know that the firm in question considered 
that the knowledge gained concerning the 
cohesion of early masonry was somewhat 
dearly purchased. 

On large engineering works, involving 
the excavation of earth and rock in huge 
quantities, it is still more important that 
the engineer and the contractor should 
ascertain, as far as possible, the char- 
acter of the material to be dealt with. At 
the same time most careful estimates have 
to be made of the quantities, although it 
must be pointed out that there is no 
absolutely accurate method of caleu- 
lating earthwork. In many situations 
little difficulty is experienced in forming 
a reliable opinion as to the nature of the 
strata underlying the surface; in other 
places trial borings may be necessary, 
and the results, considered in connexion 


engineer to obtain a very good notion of 
the prevailing conditions. 

Earthwork in general includes two 
operations—the cutting down of material 
projecting above the level of the proposed 
surface level, and the filling of depres- 
sions lying below the same level, these 
two operations being shortly described 
as cutting and filling. The first duty of 
the engineer is to prepare plans and 
sections representing the area and depth 
of excavation in all parts of the intended 
works, the next is to compute the total 
volume of material to be dealt with by 
cuts and fills, and, if need be, to analyse 
this total so that the cost may be separ- 
ately calculated for the different kinds of 
earth or rock shown to exist on the site. 

The mensuration of earthwork is 
fully discussed in several well-known 
standard works, and numerous earth- 
work tables have been published for the 
purpose of facilitating calculations. The 
most recent contribution on the subject 
is to be found in the introductory 
chapters of a treatise on the subject of 
excavation* by Mr. Charles Prelini, who 
is widely known as the author of a classical 
work on “ Tunnelling.” These chapters 
contain a brief review of some methods 
practised by European and American 
engineers, and although the references 
are by no. means complete they indicate 
the superiority of the methods adopted 
in the old world. As an instance, we 
refer to the author’s admission 
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Italian engineers carefully determine 
the distribution of the volume of earth 
along the profile of the work by alge- 
braical or by graphical methods, in the 
United States no attention is paid to 
such distribution, either in public or 
in private works. “‘ As a conséquetice,” 
the author adds, “ the mean distance of 
haul is not known, and earthwork is 
never calculated on scientific principles 
ia the United States.” In view of this 
criticism British engineers need not 
expect to learn much that is useful from 
the examples of American practice quoted 
by Mr. Prelini. The mention of Conti- 
nental practice ought to be accompanied 
by specific references to the source 
whence the information was obtained, 
and, considering the claim of the author 
that he has produced the only book. in 
the English language covering the field 
chosen, it is strange that English methods 
of computation should have been over- 
looked. So far as the preliminary portion 
of the treatise is concerned, we cannot 
avoid the impression that the author 
lias not done full justice either to himself 
or the important details discussed. 
While excavation includes the breaking 
up and removal of earth or rock from 
its natural bed; excavation proper, may 
be defined as the breaking up of material 
in readiness for removal. Loosely com- 
pacted earths, such as gravel ‘and clay, 
can easily be separated by means of a 
spade; others, such as agglomerated 
sand and hard clay, have to be broken up 
by a pick, and the excavation of rock 
requires the use of crowbars and wedges, 
or of blasting agents, according to the 
formation and hardness of the mineral. 
Of course, the simple tools here mentioned 
are frequently replaced by . powerful 
machinery in which their essential func- 
tions are represented, and it is ofteh the 
case that comparatively soft* rock is 
broken up by blasting as an economical 
substitute for mechanical appliances. 
The tools and machines used in the 
excavation of rock and earth constitute 
a most interesting series, and some of 
them combine the performance of opera- 
tions belonging to the transport of 
excavated material. Among elementary 
tools for dealing with rock, the pick, the 
crowbar, and the wedge differ little from 
those used in the earliest ages. A use- 
ful modern appliance mentioned by Mr. 
Prelini for the mechanical excavation of 
rock is a channelling machine consisting 
of a track travelling on rails and carrying 
a vertical boiler and engine, the latter 
imparting a reciprocating motion to the 
cutting bar. Machines of this type are 
capable of cutting slots from 1 ft. 6 in. 
to 10 ft. deep, the most satisfactory 
depth of cut being from 6 ft. to 10 ft., 
but for separation of the rock in horizontal 
planes, wedges must be used. The 
capacity of the channelling ‘ma¢hine 
depends upon the character of the.rock to 


be worked. It is said that on the Chicago 


Drainage Canal the length of channel 
ranged from 50 ft. to 500 ft. daily. 
According to the Engineering News the 
cost of operating the machine on that 
canal was about 42s. a day: -Other 
figures quoted by the author as to the 
performance of the Ingersoll-Sergeant 
channeller employed on the same works 
seem to show that, including al! charges, 
the cost of channelling amounted to 





about 1d. per cubic yard of material 
excavated. 

Blasting constitutes the more general 
method of separating rock in the execu- 
tion of engineering works. The process 
involves the use of various tools for 
drilling holes into which the explosive 
is afterwards inserted. In the present 
day machine drilling has almost entirely 
displaced handwork. Power drills are 
made in considerable variety, those 
employed as auxiliaries to excavation 
being usually of the percussion type 
operated by steam, compressed air, 
or by electric motors communicating 
power through flexible shafting. Two 
specific types of such machines are 
noticed by Mr. Prelini, who gives full 
particulars as to rotary drills, which are 
rarely used by engineers and contractors 
except in trial borings. The only form 
of the rotary drill that has been employed 
on an extensive scale for excavation is 
Brandt’s hydraulic drilling machine, 
but this has found application in. tun- 
nelling rather than in work of the kind 
described in the author’s treatise. 

The introduction of blasting by gun- 
powder in the XVIIth century effected 
a complete revolution in methods of 
rock excavation. Gunpowder continues 
to be used to the present day, although to 
a smaller extent than the different 


combinations of nitro-glycerine consti;, 


tuting dynamite and known under 
various fancy names. : 

If we may judge by the author's 
work, the engineers of the United States 
are not usually able to ascertain the 
composition of the explosives supplied 
by manufacturers. In this respect 
British engineers have an advantage 
over their American confréres, for the 
composition of all explosives in the per- 
mitted list of the Explosives in Coal 
Mines Order is clearly specified, and any 
departure therefrom involves the penalty 
of removal from the list. Readers 
in this country need not expect to gain 
information of practical utility from 
American sources with regard to the 
transport and storage of explosives, 
but they will find in Mr. Prelini’s book 
a few useful notes on the manner in 
which gunpowder and dynamite are 
applied in blasting operations. 

Turning now to the excavation of 
earth, and passing over the use of such 
tools as the spade, pick, and wedge, 
there remain four distinct methods of 
work. The first is by blasting, an opera- 
tion only suitable in open country for 
breaking away and disintegrating large 
masses or hillocks of earth. The second 
is that of hydraulic excavation, which 
Mr. Prelini says has been much employed 
on the Pacific Coast in mining and 
railway work, water under pressure being 
applied through a hose to break down the 
soil and wash it away along open conduits 
of timber. A third method is rendered 
possible by the pneumatic - dredger, 
which can be utilised with much advan- 
tage in the excavation ‘or deepening of 
dock basins without exposing the walls 
to risk of failure. The fourth method is 
to excavate by the aid of the numerous 
types of mechanical appliances for 
ploughing, digging and scooping up the 
earth to be removed. Machines of this 
class are of much importance in civil 
engineering work, and the chapters which 











Mr. Prelini has devoted to their descrip- 
tion form a useful contribution to existing 
records of apparatus for the mechanical 
handling of materials. 

Apart from one or two appliances 
which attack the earth in thin layers, 
most excavating machines operate ayainst 
the earth in banks, digging downwards 
from an upper level, or against the face 
of a bank from the level of the proposed 
excavation. In Great Britain the usual 
type of digging machine is that con- 
monly described as the steam navvy, but 
machines provided with heavy grabs 
also receive a fair share of attention. 
It seems rather strange that so little 
favour should be shown in this country to 
continuous excavating machines of the 
Continental type—we mean those having 
an endless chain with buckets on the 
principle of a dredger. 

One very vseful type of continuous 
digging machine made in the United 
States is the Austin trench excavator, for 
forming trenches in which pipes and 
drains are intended to be laid. This 
machine somewhat reser bles a traction 
engine having combined cutters and 
scoops upon an endless chain belt. As 
the trench need only be cut to the actual 
width required for pipe-laying, the dis- 
turbance of road and other surfaces is 
kept down to a minimum, and another 
meritorious feature is the rapidity with 
which work can be executed. The 
description given by Mr. Prelini is taken 
from the American technical press, and 
as an indication of the economy and 
rapidity with which the excavator per- 
forms its work it is mentioned that at 
Glencoe, Ill., where some 6,000 ft. of 
trenching was dug by its aid in hard 
clay, as much as 590 ft. run from 13 ft. 
to 15 ft. deep has been excavated in a 
working day of ten hours. By employing 
a sufficient number of men to lay pipes 
as fast as the machine prepares the way, 
the work of completing a pipe line can 
be got through with wonderful celerity. 
The introduction of such an appliance 
would be greatly appreciated by those 
in this country who suffer so much from 
the dilatory methods adopted by munt- 
cipal and other authorities when laying 
drains, water and gas pipes, and electric 
cables. he 

An instructive portion of Mr. Prelinis 
book is that wherein appliances for 
hauling, hoisting, and transporting exca- 
vated material are described and illus- 
trated. The bulk of the matter may 
justly be charecterised as a_ really 
welcome addition to a branch of litera- 
ture which has been somewhat neglected, 
and the information conveyed apperta!ns 
quite as much to constructive work 4s 
to the destructive process of excavation. 
In 2 previous article on “ The Mechanical 
Handling of .Materials,’* .we have 
already discussed in. general terms some 
of the apparatus described in detail by 
the author. Therefore it is not necessary 
to add more than one or two brief remarks. 
In the first place we may point out 
that the scope of the chapters now 
in question includes the consideration of 
horse-drawn vehicles for use on ordinary 
roads, contractors’ railways. and rolling: 
stock, mechanism for lle along 
inclines, belt conveyors, cranes of differ- 
ent types, aerial cableways and by 

* The Builder, Vol. ixxxix., p. 433. 
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electric telpherage systems, and some 
practical notes on chains, Pepe. buckets, 
and motive power. The valuable assist- 
ance offered by traction engines and 
steam and petrol waggons has entirely 
escaped the attention of the author, 
the inference being that mechanically- 
propelled vehicles of these types have not 
yet made much headway in the United 
States. On the other hand, the com- 
plete particulars given of the telpherage 
system deserve full commendation. 

“In conclusion we must point out that 
the direction of excavation work on a 
large scale is a matter which always vests 
to a very considerable extent, if not 
entirely, in the contractor. Upon his 
appreciation of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the work to be undertaken, 
and upon his capacity for scenting prob- 
able difficulties, the commercial success 
of his operations depends very largely. 
Moreover, it is essential that the most 
appropriate types of machinery and 
plant should be selected for the kind of 
work to be performed, and, above all, that 
the controlling mind shovld -have a 
genius for administration. These things 
cannot be learned from any book, nor, 
even by experience in the absence of 
the requisite mental capacity. Never- 
theless, books are helpful in their way, 
and the hints given by Mr. Prelini near 
the end of his treatise deserve the careful 
attention of young engineers who may 
be called upon to take part in the conduct 
of works such as those contemplated by 
the author. 

Although earthwork upon a scale of 
great magnitude occurs chiefly in the 
construction of canals and docks, where 
the most perfect machinery and organisa- 
tion are absolutely essential, the building 
contractor is frequently called upon to 
carry out works that are as important 
to him as are more extensive operations 
to the millionaire engineering contractor. 
For this reason the study of the most 
modern appliances and of the best 
methods of procedure ought by no means 
to be neglected. 


—__ > — _— 
NOTES. 





vesiin Last week under this head- 
Building Land, NZ We commented upon a 
case where a sale having been 

made under an order of Court the pur- 
chaser was discharged from his contract, 
Where there had been a misdescription 
oi the property, and allowed costs other 
than those defined in the contract for sale. 
I, re Jackson and Hadens Contract the 
Court of Appeal have now decided a case 
Where the purchase of a dwelling-house 
Was being effected by private contract. 
The contract contained, no reservation 
oi mines and minerals, but when the 
abstract was delivered it appeared the 
Vveniors could give no title to the mines 
an minerals. The purchaser, therefore, 
offered either to purchase without the 
mines and minerals at a reduced price, 
or to permit the contract to be rescinded 
on payment of dama The vendors 
ner claimed to a the contract, 
‘ oh repayment only of the deposit. 
They relied on article 13 of the commions 
°' sale, which provided that where the 
purchaser insists on any objection or 





requisition which the vendors should be 
unable to comply with, the contract may 
be rescinded on repayment of the deposit. 
The Court, however, held that there having 
been a misdescription, article 14 applied, 
which provided that any error, misstate- 
ment or omission should not annul the 
sale, but should form the subject of 
compensation. The lesson to be learnt 
from these cases is that vendors cannot 
be too careful in giving accurate particu- 
lars in matters that affect title, since in 
the event of misdescription the contract 
will be construed strictly against them. 





Howse Property oo sg Denman pot Co., 

- v. yor, etc., of West- 
Street Widening. 1 inster, already reported 
in our columns, turned upon Michael 
Angelo Taylor’s Act, which we have had 
occasion to commenton in recent issues. 
In our comment on the case of 
Pescod v. Mayor, etc., of Westminster 
(August 19, 1905) and Thompson and 
Jackson v. Hammersmith Corporation 
(January 6, 1906) we have drawn atten- 
tion to the law on this subject. In the 
present case the Court held that the 
Westminster Corporation had allowed 
other considerations to weigh with them, 
and had not come to a judicial considera- 
tion or conclusion under section 80 of 
the Act that the whole property was 
necessary for the statutory purpose in the 
street widening, and therefore the Court 
itself considered the facts, and applying 
the test—can the portion required be 
taken away, leaving the house capable 
of being enjoyed asa house?—came to the 
conclusion that the house standing on 
the remaining 30 ft. could easily be 
retained as a house, and that the defen- 
dants were only entitled to acquire the 
necessary strip to be thrown into the 
street. The judgment contains some 
very important observations on how far 
the wishes of the owner are to be regarded 
in connexion with property so acquired ; 
his wishes are by no means paramount, 
they can in certain cases be disregarded, 
and the whole property be acquired. 
The real question in each case is, will 
the house cease to be capable of retaining 
its character as a house ? but the fact that 
the owner is willing to make it good as 
an effectual house will also be taken into 
consideration. The question where 
interests in the freehold are divided 
still remains in abeyance. 


London §=6 A_ QUESTION of considerable 
Po importance under _ the 

Party Wall. London Bvilding Act, 1894, 
has been decided in the case of Lewis and 
Salome v. Charing Cross, Euston, and 
Hampstead Railway Company. The rail- 
way company, in pursuance of their 
powers, which incorporated certain sections 
of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, had acquired 21, Cranbourne- 
street, and were pulling down the house 
in order to erect a station upon the site. 
The plaintiffs were the lessees of the 
adjoining house, and they alleged that 
the railway company had affected a 
party wall without giving the notice 
required by the London Building Act. 
The defendants contended that they 
were exempt from giving the party wall 
notice by virtue of a clause in their Act 
which provides that any buildings 
acquired for extraordinary purposes under 





the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
sect. 45 (as the house in question had 
been), “except such buildings or parta 
of buildings as may be used for the pur- 
poses of a station,” shall be subject to the 
rovisions of the Acts relating to buildings 
in the Metropolis. The Court construed 
this provision as being directed to 
remove the exemption contained in 
sect. 201 of the London Building Act 
of structures erected upon the railway 
or within the railway or station premises 
from Parts 6 and 7 of the Act, but as in 
no way affecting Part 8 of the Act 
which refers to interference with party 
structures. In such circumstances, 
therefore, the party wall notice is neces- 
sary, the company being in the position 
of an ordinary “owner” desirous of 
doing work affecting “a party wall or 
structure.” In this case the Court came 
to the conclusion that in fact the wall 
had not been affected, and the plaintiffs 
therefore failed in their action, but the 
decision on the question of law is an 
important one. 


It is probable that in the 
next, or at. any rate in an 
early, session the question 
of the rating of land values will take a 
prominent place. There can be no 
objection to the rating of actually 
valuable pieces of land at their true value; 
the difficulty is to arrive at it. Lord 
Balfour’s local Taxation Commission 
considered this subject, and the Chairman, 
Lord Kinross, Sir E. W. Hamilton, 
Sir G. H. Murray, and Mr. Stuart agreed 
that it was possible to make a valuation 
of sites, as distinguished from buildings. 
The other commissioners came to the 
conclusion “that although it cannot be 
said that it would be impossible to assign 
separate values to site and structure 
ea . such a system would cer- 
tainly be attended with considerable 
uncertainty, complication and expense.” 
The subject is a technical and trouble- 
some one, and the recent publication of 
the reports of the commissioners, together 
with notes on the proposals to levy rates 
in respect of site values under the title, 
“The Rating of Land Values,” by Mr. 
Wilson Fox, C.B., Secretary to the 
Commission (London: P. 8S. King & 
Sons) is very opportune, and will enable 
the point of the approaching discussion 
to be kept clear. 

THE case of Bullen v. The 
Swan Electric Engraving 
Company is one of general 
interest to publishers and literary and 
artistic men. The plaintiff had intrusted 
certain plates from original paintings 
to the defendants for the production of 
book illustrations. After the illustra- 
tions had been produced the plates 
remained in the defendants’ keeping. 
Subsequently, when the plates were 
required for other editions they could 
not be found, and the plaintiff sued the 
defendants for their return or for 
damages. The plates were left in the 
custody of the defendants for the con- 
venience of both parties. No evidence 
was forthcoming as to what had become 
of the plates, but the defendants proved 
that they could not be found and assumed 
they must have been stolen. The de- 
fendants, however, gave evidence as to 
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the care taken in the custody of the plates, 
and on this evidence the Court held that 
as gratvitous bailees they had satisfied 
their obligation, and, though with some 
hesitation on account of some conflict 
in the reported cases, the Court gave 
judgment for the defendants. In this 
case it isto be Observed that the plaintiff 
was unable to give evidence of negligence, 
whilst the defendants were unable to 
prove the cause of the loss, and the 
decision turns upon the fact that thev 
took proper and reasonable care of the 
property, such as could be expected 
from a careful owner in the custody of 
his own goods. 


Various phases of concrete 
construction were considered 
by the speakers in a dis- 
cussion on “ Reinforced Concrete in 
Building Construction ” at a meeting of 
the Franklin Institute, and reported in 
the current issue of the journal of the 
same institution. The first speaker, 
Mr. E. G. Perrot, presented what was 
really a paper on concrete-steel, and 
although recapitulating a good deal 
that is already well known, this 
communication contains some practical 
data which deserve examination, notably 
the results of load tests made on full- 
size beams having a clear span of 20 it. 
between supports. These tests confirm 
the substantial accuracy of the assump- 
tions and formule stated by Mr. Perrot, 
the latter being based upon the formula 
employed by M. Paul Christophe, the 
eminent French expert on reinforced 
concrete. Mr. W. L. Webb devoted 
attention chiefly to the design of dams, 
a type of construction which affords 
opportunity for one of the most remark- 
able applications of concrete steel. The 
special advantages of-a dam built of 
this material are that it is designed with 
a comparatively flat up-stream surface, 
so that there is no tendency for it to 
overtura; that the method of hollow 
construction can be adopted with great 
saving of labour and iuaterials ; and that 
a work of the kind can be made abso- 
lutely watertight at the start and so to 
remain. A deviation from the subject 
indicated by the title of the discussion 
was made by Mr. E. P. Cowell, who 
brought forward some notes on the use 
of hollow conerete building blocks. This 
speaker argued with some reason that 
this form of concrete was more suitable 
than mass concrete for architectural 
construction, and he gave as an appendix 
to his remarks the rules and regulations 
drawn up by the city authorities of 
Philadelphia governing the manufacture 
and use of hollow concrete building 
blocks. 


Concrete 
in Building 
Construction. 


A GRATIFYING circumstance 
in connexion with the recent 
completion of the new rail- 
way from the Nile to the Red Sea is 
that the lme has been built within the 
short period of sixteen months. That 
this is by no means an insignificant 
whievement is made clear by the fact 
that the route—312 miles in length— 
‘raverses country of a most unfavour- 
‘ble kind, consisting of a sandy desert 
‘iversified by numerous hills and hollows. 
Tn summer time the heat was particu- 
‘arly trying to the English engineers 


fhe Soudan 
Railway. 


in charge of the works, and in the autumn 
and winter months floods frequently 
swept away bridges and portions of the 
permanent way. The arduous nature 
of the task was further increased by 
the necessity for importing the bulk of 
the material from this country and 
for its transportation across the desert 
to the required points. At the Red Sea 
end the new line divides into two branches, 
one terminating at Suakim and the other 
at Port Soudan, formerly the fishing 
village known as Sheikh-el-Bargit. The 
superiority of the harbour at this place 
over that of Suakim was so evident to 
the Technical Commission, appointed 
in 1904 by the Egyptian Government, 
that it was decided to bring the new 
railway to the port and to commence 
the construction of harbour works and 
Government buildings without delay. 
By the opening of the railway and the 
development of a new port on the Red 
Sea a considerable impetus will be given 
to the agricultvral development of the 
Soudan, and for the moment it is certain 
that the facilities in question are of 
greater value than the irrigation works 
in contemplation for the benefit of the 
same region. 


read by Mr. 


Electric THE _ paper yo 
Measuring K. Edgcumbe on “Some 
Instruments. 


Recent Electrical Measuring 
Instruments ” to the Junior Insti- 
tution of Engineers is of general 
interest to all users of electric light 
and power. The extending use of 
the electric motor has given rise to a 
demand for a cheap and accurate gauge 
for measuring the current taken by the 
motor. In an instrument of this type 
made by the author the scale is cali- 
brated directly in horse power, and this 
will be appreciated by the average 
attendant, who is, as a rule, ignorant of 
the meaning of the electrical units. 
A novel form of street photometer 
invented by Mr. H. T. Harrison is also 
described. It is exceedingly compact, and 
should prove useful in helping gas and 
electric lighting engineers to agree as to 
the relative values of the “iJlumination ” 
produced by their street lamvns. The 
question, however, of the quality of 
the light emitted is still left untouched. 
The author points out that one effect 
of the stringent Board of Trade lighting 
and tramway regulations has been to 
encourage the perfecting of recording 
instruments for pressure and current. 
In other countries recording instruments 
are only to be seen in well-equipped 
laboratories, but in this country there 
are several in every electric lighting 
station The author describes an ingenious 
form of “inkless” recorder which he has 
invented. It eliminates the difficulties 
due to the ink in the ordinary recording 
pen and the friction of the pen on the 
paper. In conclusion various forms of 
frequency indicator are described. The 
paper would be more interesting if some 
hint had been given as to the percentage 
accuracy of the various instruments 
described. 

Muc# useful information is 
Crane Motors : : 
and Controllers, COntained in the paper by 

Mr. C. W. Hill on “ Crane 
Motors and Controllers,” which was read 


last week. The proper rating of a motor 
for intermittent vse is a proble of 
considerable complexity, and some oj 
the tables and diagrams given wi!| }, 
helpful in obtaining a solution. |t jg 
usually specified that the temperature 
rise of any part of the machine in ordjy)ary 
working must not exceed the temperature 
of surrounding objects by more thay 
75 deg. Fahr. Unfortunately the testing 
of a motor of this type is both trouble. 
some and expensive. The author has. 
therefore, carried out a series of tests to 
see the degree of accuracy obtainable 
by the ordinary formule. We had 
occasion last year, when commenting on 
Mr. Goldschmidt’s paper, to refer ty 
the limitations in the formule used. 
Newton’s law of cooling on which they are 
based only applies very roughly when 
the temperature of the machine is 50 or 
60 degrees hotter than its surroundings, 
and so in those experiments where the 
calculated and observed values are 
almost the same, other causes, not taken 
into account in the calculations, must 
have produced an appreciable effect. 
Several of Mr. Hill's results prove that 
in many cases the rough engineering 
formule are quite useless. The tables 
given of tests made on a shunt motor 
devised by the author for use on an over- 
head travelling crane are very instructive, 
and will well repay study. The use of 
the phrase “power factor,” however, 
in a new sense, is objectionable. We 
should like to know the author’s justi- 
fication for giving 0°38 as the specific 
heat of cotton insulation, and also 
what he took as the specific gravity of 
this insulation material in constructing 
Fig. 3. 


Site ofthe THE freehold site which it 
fratitate’s New is proposed to purchase at 
Langham House.the price of 19,500/. for 
the new premises of the Institute, 
lies between Nos. 11 and 13, on the 
west side, south end, of Portland- 
place. The land has, we believe, never 
been built upon; it forms part of the 
grounds of (old) Foley House, which 
should not be confused with the 
present Foley House, No. 8, on the 
opposite side of the street. When 
Nash prepared his plans for laying 
out the upper end of Regent-street 
(Langham-place) and for opening out a 
road northwards to Regent’s Park, 
the southern end of Portland-place was 
quite blocked by (old) Foley House, of 
which the north garden-wall extended 
along a line drawn from No. 68, now 
No. 13, to No. 1, now No. 20, Portland- 
place, the garden extending southwards 
to the rear of the houses on the north sie 
of Mortimer-street (west), since re-np med 
Cavendish-place. Foley House, where 
is now the Langham Hotel (1863-5), 
had been built by S. Leadbeater, 01 
Leadbetter, in or about 1740 for Thomas. 
second Lord Foley. Nash acquired tle 
property for 70,0007.; on a portion °! 
the north garden, along its west side. 
he built Langham House for Sir James 
Langham, Bart., and some adjoining 
houses to the south. Langham Howse 
gave way some years ago to a block ©! 
residential flats, No. 11, but the garde 
ground in part has remained, whilst 
another piece of it still exists in front ©! 
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Wyatt built in or about 1786 for his own 
occupation. 








At Messrs. Agnew & Sons’ 

Messrs. Agnew’® gallery is an exhibition under 
the title, “Some Examples 

of Independent Art of To-day.” What is 
“independent art” ¢ In too many cases 
it means art which is independent of 
either beauty or finish ; and some of this 
type of independence finds place here, 
such as Mr. Wilson Steer’s painting of 
a pasty-faced lady on a garden-seat, 
representing “Summer,” and devoid 
of charm either of colour, design, 
or expression; and Mr. McTaggart’s 
“Emigrants Leaving the Hebrides,” 
in which it is difficult to make out either 
the emigrants or anything else. But 
as a whole it is an interesting exhibition, 
more especially in the further examples 
it gives us of Mr. Strang’s new and unex- 
pected development as a colourist. His 
painting of “The Bathers,”’ a kind of 
pendant to his picture at the New Gallery, 
is quite Titianesque in colovr ; his larger 
painting, “Supper Time,” though too 
large for the slightnans of its subject, 
is a masterly work both in design and 
colovr; such works place this Mr. 
Strang, hitherto known mainly as an 
ewher, in an entirely new category 
among contemporary artists. The ten- 
dency of “independent art” to indulge 
in what are really sketches on a large 
scale of rather trivial subjects is shown 
in Mr. Mackie’s “ Musical Moments,” a 
large sketch of a family gathering, 
clever enough, but this kind of thing is 
only worth doing on a small scale as a 
cabinet picture; there is a total want 
of proportion between the subject and 
the scale of the work. To a lesser extent 
the same might be said of Mr. R. Burns’s 
“The Window,” a life-size figure of a 
lady seen against the light of a window 
through which we look out on a river ; 
it Is a production of really pictorial 
quality, but its interest is evanescent ; 
we can hardly imagine any one making 
room in a permanent collection for a mere 
study of lighting on so large a scale. 
At the other end of the room, to empha- 
sise this, is a really complete work of 
wrt in Mr. Lavery’s very fine portrait 
under the title “Violet and Gold.” 
Though, at first sight, the two girls in 
‘ue toreground of Mr. Tonks’s picture. 
Che Lost Path,” look like bundles of 
‘igs, at a safe distance it resolves itself 
‘o a landscape composition of fine and 
open effect; and Professor Brown, in 
“i the Wye,” has got a real effect 
sunlight. Among other things Mr. 

- Hunt’s “A Galloway Pastoral ” 

* 4 beautiful little bit of landscape com- 
position ; Mr. Hone, in “ Coast of County 
yee. has made a powerful composition 
“'t of black rocks, surf, and stormy sky ; 
‘Mr. James Paterson’s “An East 
vthian Village ” is a perfectly admirable 
*“unple of a landscape in which buildings 
“re predominant and are made to blend 
the whole without losing their 
‘cxtire and structural quality. Too 
‘Ten. In modern paintings of this class 
Ms subject, we find the buildings reduced 
 “ structureless and pulpy appearance 
- — to blend (as is sup ) with 
Tania This is the fault of Mr. 
ville ons Eglise St. Vulfran, Abbe- 
°. where the effect of the dark tower 


1 
vit 





seen against a sky mottled with white 
clouds is fine, but the architecture is 
sacrificed to it in a manner quite unneces- 
sary ; the general effect would have been 
just as good, and the picture more truth- 
ful, if the details of the tower (which 
fills the greater part of the picture) had 
been better drawn and expressed. 





Ar the gallery of the Fine 
Fine Art Art Society is an exhi- 
% bition of watercolours by 
Dutch artists of the present day. Two 
of these, “ Ostend ” (10) by A. Le Comte, 
and “A Quiet Corner” by Bernard 
Schregel, caught our eye the moment 
of entering the room, as two works each 
showing in its way a remarkable indi- 
viduality ; and these two artists are, we 
found, two of the best represented. Herr 
Le Comte is an admirable painter of 
sea and harbour pictures, with a way of 
his own of treating the sea; and Herr 
Schregel has a faculty of his own of 
representing sunlight flickering through 
trees on to white buildings, which becomes 
a little mannered by repetition, but is 
always effective and in a style of handling 
completely his own. His charmingly 
composed little landscape, “The Last 
Rays of the Sun” (15), and also “A 
Creek in the Dunes” (22), show however 
that he has powers beyond those exhibited 
in his favourite scheme. Herr Gruppé’s 
large drawing, “Clearing up the Wood ” 
(12), is an admirable study of a wood in 
winter, with the bare trunks of trees 
forming the principal incident; it is 
in a _ watercolour style, which indeed 
may be said of the majority of the works 
exhibited. Herr Gruppé’s “ Pasture” 
(4) is also a beautiful small landscape, 
delicate without losing breadth. The 
figure studies do not interest us so much ; 
the most artistic is Herr Haverman’s 
“Mother and Child” (7), a woman 
in a yellow dress with her back to the 
spectator ; one or two others of his are 
good but rather sloppy in execution, and 
in “ After the Bath ” (13) the aspect of 
the infant certainly suggests that it ought 
to be “ Before the Bath.” The landscapes 
are the best part of the exhibition, and 
they are very interesting. The collection 
of bronze statuettes of peasants by Herr 
Van Wyk, who seems to be a kind of 
Dutch Constantin Meunier (in intention 
at least) are too ragged in style and 
treatment to quite merit the title of 
sculpture. 


The 


We cannot feel much 

a enthusiasm over the pictures 
of Mr. Graham Robertson 

exhibited at the Carfax Gallery. He 
has a manner of his own in the treatment 
of figures by thin painting of surfaces 
without elaboration of texture effect, 
and a feeling for colour harmony, which 
produces its effect in the half length 
portrait of a gir) under the title “ Daisy ” 
(1), and in one or two others, such as the 
portrait entitled “Grey and Black” 
(14); but a good many of the other 
figure pictures are very crude and flat 
in effect, and the landscapes have the 
appearance of being cut out in flat 
pieces and put together like a puzzle- 
map. The black and white drawings 
in line for book illustrations for “ Old 
English Songs and Dances” and 
“ French Songs of Old Canada ” are very 





good in their way, and show the artist 
as a master of this kind of work, and the 
child figures in the drawings for “A 
Year of Songs for a Baby in a Garden” 
are charming. Mr. Robertson shows also 
some experiments in colour prints “ in 
search of the lost manner of William 
Blake,” some of them treating designs of 
Blake’s, which are of some interest. 





At the Goupil Gallery there 
is a second exhibition of 
landscapes by Mr. Leon 
Little, whose first exhibition we noticed 
three years ago, and who has progressed 
further in developing his feeling for the 
poetry of composition and colour in 
landscape. “‘The Close of a Day” 
(13), a scene looking up a small river or 
canal between trees, is a beautiful 
work; some cf the smaller studies— 
“ Setting Sun” (8), “ Sunny Afternoon” 
(9), and “Rainy Day” (12) are note- 
worthy for truth and poetry of effect; 
and the large painting “The Thaw” 
(39) is a most powerful picture of deso- 
lation in landscape. “ Twilight” (13), 
a little reminding one of Corot, and “ The 
Brook” (47) are two others worth 
special mention. “ Pond at Moonlight ” 
(19), though a fine little picture, shows 
(as is often the case in this class of subject) 
too much light for moonlight. But the 
whole collection is full of interest and 
talent. , 


The Goupil 
Gallery. 


We have before referred to 

PON 9 oe a proposal by Mr. Speaight 
to have a crescent-shaped 

place formed in the rear of the Marble 
Arch, leaving the arch standing alone 
in the centre of the semi-circle. As a 
convenience to traffic it may be worth 
doing, but it is hardly to be recommended 
in an architectural sense. The arch now 
stands as a gate to the park, though one 
not: generally used; in Mr. Speaight’s 
scheme it would lose that appearance 
entirely, and would merely be an erection 
standing apart, without any meaning, 
Mr. Speaight says he took the idea 
from the position of the Are de l’Etoile 
at Paris, but unfortunately the Marble 
Arch is not a grand structure like the 
Are de l’Etoile, and in the second place 
the great Paris arch actually stands over 
the centre of the main line of avenue, 
and although the traffic is made to circle 
round it, it stands on the axis of a long 
vista of road, and is, or might be, used 
as a state entrance to Paris from the 
west. The Marble Arch is no such monu- 
mental work; it is a small and rather 
insignificant specimen of a triumphal 
arch, originally meant as the gateway 
to Buckingham Palace, and now standing 
as one gateway to Hyde Park. It 
looks reasonable in that position, but 
it is not adequate for a central position 
in an open space, and would only look 


absurd. 


Aa. 
_ 





Twe Koxe’s Sanatorrcum, Mrpaurst.—The 
designs of Messrs. Heal & Son, of Tottenham 
Court-road, have been selected in competition 
for the furnishing of King Edward’s Sanatorium, 

Grey’s Monument, NewcastLte.—This monu- 
ment, which stands on a site at the junction of 
Grey-street, Grainger-street, and Blackett-street, 
and was erected in 1838 to commemorate the 
life and services rendered to the cause of parlia- 
mentary reform by the great Earl Grey, has 
recently been renovated. The work was carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. C. H. Neuper, 
sculptor, of Newcastle, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 

Ix his second lecture on “Reason in 
Architecture,” delivered on Thursday the 
8th, Mr. Jackson, after briefly pen pirenaty 
the argument of the first lecture (see page 14 
ante), observed that the whole change from 

ue to Gothic architecture arose out 

of practical circumstances, and even was 
influenced by the social life of the times and 
the character of the men who built. This had 
been followed out in the last lecture in 
reference to one detail, the capital, which as 
an illustration of development on a small 
scale was taken first; they would now carry 
out the same analysis on a larger scale. If 
they stood under one of the great cavernous 
ortals of a French cathedral, such as 
urges or Amiens—portals far finer and 
more impressive than a gy” of the kind 
in English cathedrals, for the nglish cathe- 
dral builders had never attempted to make 
the most of the ibilities of an entrance 
porch—they wadid inom if they looked care- 
fully at the array of sculpture which decor- 
ated the deeply recessed arch, that it was 
arranged on a system of receding planes; 
differing in this respect essentially from the 
Classic arch, which was built in one plane. 
How did this come about? Did anyone 
invent it? No: like all other architectural 
features, it was the result of a slow develop- 
ment; and the characteristics of this great 
cavernous sculptured portal, strange as it 
might seem, were traceable in the first 
instance to the influence of verty and a 
desire to economise uateriel and labour. 
Going back to Roman times, the Romans 
built with large stones, which could only be 
obtained and handled by people possessing 
wealth and the best engineering appliances. 
But those who attempted to build on a large 
scale in the IXth and Xth centuries 
possessed neither wealth nor engi ring 
appliances except of the simplest kind. They 
could neither have obtained and transported 
the large blocks by the Romans, nor 
raised them into their places if they had 
them. They were compelled to build with 
small stones. Instead therefore of attempt- 
ming an arch in one order for a thick wall, 
they commenced with a sub-arch in smaller 
stones, and a second arch above it in similar 
stones projecting on each side of the first 
arch, the space between these second courses 
being filled in with small stones in the 
middle, and the label or archivolt moulding 
over the arch could again be formed of quite 
smal] stones projecting beyond the face of 
the second arch. Thus was started the idea 
of an arch in successive “‘ orders,” one recessed 
within the other. The stones might even be 
of quite irregular sizes; all that was neces- 
sary was to have efficient bonding. Another 
economy obtained in this way was in the 
temporary centering for _ buil ing the arch 
on. Even the Romans had found the center- 
ing for their large arches a very heavy 
charge on a building; but with the system of 
recessed arches the first or lower arch onlv 
required a small and light centering, and 
the arch itself formed the centering for 
building the next order on. But this 
arrangement of receding arches affected the 
plan of the pier also. The Roman pier might 
€ a simple square (a), but with two recessed 
arches it was obvious that the square plan 
did not fit the section of the arch above it: 


| 
| 


there was a-waste of material at the angles 
of the pier; accordingly the early Roman- 
esque pier took the form (5), in which, as 
they could see at St. Albans, the section of 
the arch was carried down to the ground. 
Chis simple change of the arch into one of 
recessed orders was momentons to archi- 
tecture; it came to play a part in every 
feature of design. The attempt was soon made 
to render it decorative by inserting shafts in 
the angles of the pier; and the introduction 
of a third order in the arch suggested the 
further modification of the pier by a half. 
jound column on each face, as atc. This 
cind of treatment of the pier was necessary 
to make 1t correspond sufficiently with the 
Section of the arch, unless in the cases where 





the members of the arch were in ted by 
a square capital carried by a cylindrical 
pier. One result of this treatment of the 
pier at c was, as they would see, that the 
main outline of ee ee was - lo iy fog 
uare parallel with the main line o 
* , bat assumed a diamond re 
jagonal to it; and this general shape of 
plan of the pier was maintained throughout 
the whole course of Gothic architecture. 
Then followed the device of giving more 
effect and expression to the orders of the 
arch by mouldings and by the introduction 
of carved ornament, but the distinction of 
receding orders was still preserved, as was 
shown in an illustration of a Norman arch- 
way from Durham Cathedral, which was 
very richly decorated, but the effect of 
receding in successive planes was perfectly 
obvious. Each of the orders of the arch had 
its own shaft in the pier below, the capitals 
with diversified ornament, some of them of 
the convex Byzantine type, some with leafage 
carving; but a point worth notice was that 
the shafts were no longer part of the pier; 
they were detached; and this change led to 
the frequent practice of making the shafts of 
a different material, such as Purbeck marble, 
the best material of the kind which this country 
afforded; for the English builders seldom 
attempted the importation of the more fine 
and costly foreign marbles. The section of 
the arch, with the multiplication of orders, 
was, like the plan of the pier, changed from 
the square flat section of the Roman arch to 
a diamond-shaped section, aS was very 
obvious in an illustration of an arch from 
the south-west transept of Ely Cathedral. 
Among other examples shown were the or- 
tal of Vézelay; that of Rochester, in which 
there seemed to be something of French 
influence in the employment of sculptured 
figures in the place of shafts in the jambs; 
and the Prior’s door at Ely, in which there 
was only one sub-order, but which was 
characteristic as showing very clearly the 
retention of the general square section of the 
recessing, in spite of the mouldings and 
enrichments. And here it was to be 
observed that, in spite of the multiplication 
of mouldings in later Gothic, the recollection 
of the original square form of the recessed 
arch orders was never lost sight of except 
occasionally in very late Gothic; the mould- 
ings, as was shown on some typical sections, 
were still cut out of the square forms of the 
original arch rings, and fell into groups dis- 
tinct for each order of the arch; even where 
the plan of the caps was circular, as at All 
Saints, Stamford, the square form of arch 
order was retained over them; and if they 
looked at the view of the interior of 
Worcester nave, they would see arches with 
__ elaboration of mouldings, which 
might seem at first glance to be without rule. 
but if they were examined carefully it would 
be found that they fell into groups each 
referable to the original square section of 
the arch ring. This elaboration and variet; 
of ae was peculiar to English Gothic ; 
the Frenc mouldings were r and 
monotonous in comparison; but in all this 
multiplicity the order was reserved, and 
each 2 of mouldings threw its own 
shadow. ming now to an illustration of 
the great west oorway at Amiens, the rich- 
ness and profusion of which was almost over- 
powering, those who had followed out his 
argument would be able to re ise that the 
whole of this ornament followed constructive 
lines. The sculpture on each order of the 
arch was probably carved first before being 
placed in position: The statues in the jambs 
of the doorway, which replaced the shafts 
often found in that position, were not spaced 
at random, but each occupied the precise 
position which a shaft would have occupied, 
beneath the arch-order which belonged to it. 
The west portal of Notre-Dame at Paris, a little 
later and somewhat more severe in character 
showed the same characteristics. Thus these 
examples justified the apparent paradox with 
which the lecturer had started, that all this 
richness of defect developed in the great 
French portals had its origin in a system of 
building adopted on account of poverty and 
on grounds of economy. The early medieval 
builders, whose desire was to imitate Roman 
work, failed to do that—it was beyond their 
resources; but they had ended by doing 
something better. For fitness was a prime 





the practical difficulties that had been 
referred to; the medimval builders accepted 
and made the best of the position, and thus 
developed a true architecture on the Sines of 
reasonableness. 


If this reasonable characteristic of archj. 
tecture were better and more generally under. 
stood, people would ‘derive a new pleasure 
from the study of the subject. There wag 
no great avery about it; the genera! con. 
structional problems, the only ones about 
which amateurs need trouble themselves, 
were really simple enough. The a 
principles of construction were obvious to all, 
people were in the habit of judging by them 
almost without knowing it. Slight thin 
walls, for instance, — nobody; but a 
plain wall solidly built was satisfactory 
to the eye; when buttresses had to be 
added to strengthen it there was an 
additional interest. The constructive test 
was what we really judged by. Many large 
engineering  structures—railway _ bridges, 
aqueducts, as long as engineers abstained 
from treating them (as they thought) ~ archi- 
tecturally,” were very interesting objects; 
King’s Cross Station was the best and most 
expressive railway station front in London, 
simply because it expressed the actual con 
struction of the station, and it was worth 
note that the effectiveness of the large arches 
was derived from the — detail they had 
been consideri in medieval work—the 
employment of the recessed orders of arches. 
Even Charing Cross railway bridge, though 
one would hardly call it cy ta was satis- 
factory to. the eye in its way; it was a piece 
of plain saatitonh structure suited to its 
special purpose. There were much worse 
brid, Tose that between Charing Cross and 
London Bridge. So the Kew and Putney 
bridges, solid masonry structures with little 
ornament, were satisfactory; and London 
Bridge, the plainest of all, was still more so. 
As an example in another form, of the satis- 
f effect of simple and suitable con- 
struction, was shown an illustration of the 
old timber-built Market Hall at Ledbury, 
an unornamented structure in which t 
whole effect depends upon the suitable em- 
ployment of tim in a constructive manner. 
Even the over-sailing of the upper story, 
which was the most picturesque incident in the 
building, arose, it was pointed out, from 
practical considerations ; the ground floor was 
necessarily restricted in space from the con- 
ditions of the site, but these did not operate 
at the higher level, so the joists were car- 
ried out beyond the lower wall line to give a 
more roomy floor above. After this was 
shown the interior of a large medieval barn, 
a large piece of plain timber construction 
based on a_ three-aisled arrangement of 
supports, and forming a most picturesque 
interior; there was not a feature in it of 
what was generally called architecture, yet 
it was in the true sense architecture. Forms 
of simple construction sufficed in themselves 
to give pleasure; construction in its broader 
sense was intelligible to all persons of intelli- 
gence; more elaborate forms, like those ot 
the medieval portals which they had been 
considering, no doubt sa eg explanation, 
but they were not to be fully enjoyed with- 
out some knowledge of construction. Archi- 
tects, no doubt, had to study more difficult 
roblems of construction in order to learn 
oe best to create works of beauty; but the 
unprofessional spectator was not concerned 
with these more special and complicated 
studies; all that need be asked of him was 
that he should endeavour to look a little 
below the surface of things, Then he would 
have a reason for his preferences in archi- 
tecture; whereas too often le knew only 
that they “liked” this and “ disliked” that. 
with no reason for either feeling; or they 
liked what thev were told they ought to 
like. Enjoyment to be worth anything must 
be sincere and must be reasonable; yet they 
were told sometimes that to dwell on the 
constructive quality of architecture was ‘ 
make it ‘‘ uninteresting” to the amateur. 
Did some knowledge of astronomy or °! 
botany render the stars or the flowers less 
interesting? They only asked of the man 
outside the profession that he should 
endeavour to understand ‘how the forms ©! 
architecture were based on laws and principles. 
Construction was not a dull subject; it only 
needed to be understood to be found full o! 
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interest. Tho Forth Bridge was interesting 
as a piece of mere construction. Tt was the 
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business of architecture to carry = s 
little further than mere pone ehagarertd 4 % 
whether in the nave of a = oy br ral, 
or the dome of St. Paul's, the effect was 
based on construction, and the constructiona! 
effect was in fact felt by the Po sagan even 
when not fully understood. hy é should a 
tower be built with a slightly diminishing 
outline, either by lessening the buttresses or 
by setting the successive stages slightly? 
Because experience taught us that otherwise 
it tended to look larger at the top than at 
the base. And why should we object to 
that’ Because all our experience told us 
that for a tall object to be steady and to 
look steady it must be somewhat widened at 
the base. Columns were diminished upward 
for the same reason, and entasis was given to 
them, as it often was to medieval broach spires, 
because it was found that otherwise they 
tended to, look hollow in line, and a hollow 
line in such an object tended to give an 
appearance of weakness, and to do away 
with the character of stability. In Classic 
spires, such as Wren’s, where the separate 
stages in themselves were vertical, this ful- 
ness of the line of sight was obtained by wae 
introduction of such decorative additions as 
balustrades and vases at the different stages, 
filling up the gaps to the eye, and giving 
tnat general convex outline which the eye 
desired. The design of the western towers 
of St. Paul’s was a notable instance of this; 
any weakness or hollowness of the general 
outline there would have seemed doubly weak 
by contrast with the prominent convex out- 
line of the dome in the rear. The stronger 
outline was preferred by common sense, and 
that meant that we instinctively felt its con- 
structional character. Why did _ people 
admire the “crown” termination to a steeple 
(as at Newcastle; St. Giles, Edinburgh; and 
other examples)? Because, even by those 
who did not know exactly how it was done, 
it was felt to be a piece of rather darin 
construction, and thus awakened an unus 
interest. Amateur lovers of architecture 
ought not therefore to be satisfied with the 
mere outward forms of things; they should 
think of the construction; there was no 
mystery about it; it was only what they had 
been practically applying, in one way or 
another, all their lives. When this point was 
rightly understood, there would be more 
understanding of and more demand for good 
architecture on the part of the public. It 
was important they should have that demand, 
for in art supply and demand stood in a 
constant balance; as Leighton observed, 
“what the public want in art, that they will 
have.” That an interest in art had become 
fashionable—that there was an increasing 
number who were interested in it—that was 
something; what was wanted in regard to 
architecture was that the public should be more 
enlightened in regard to its constructive basis. 
And to the students whom he was addressing 
this recognition of the constructive basis was 
still more essential. He would exhort them to 
consider the construction as the basis and 
support of all their design, just as the 
skeleton was the basis ‘od wanes of the 
outward human form. Let them settle the 
underlying constructional motive of a build- 
ing, and build up their design round it. 
‘ood architecture was the expression of 
a pe ee 
n his third lecture, given on Monday last, 

Mr. Jackson idlieneet es the faiiemnte of 
‘onstruction on design as illustrated in the 
vistance of the vaulted roof. The medieval 
uilders had always desired to have stone 
dels to their buildings ; they had the remains 
' the great Reman vaulted structures before 
em, and such buildings as the Pantheon. 
‘te Roman: tradition of the dome was 
“rricd on in the Eastern Roman Empire, 
“rere the invention of the pendentive 
ah Jutionised dome architecture; but in 
esterm Europe ve skill to carry out such 
,. > Was wanting, and Charlemagne’s 
o] mb at Aix-la-chapelle, which on an 
was baie me of San Vitale at Ravenna, 
the uilt by Eastern workmen sent for 
bon purpose. The Western builders, how- 
hot ag ould have vaults; they | could 
hay “lord to build them in the Roman 
- = Ps nae, nt ile own er: What 
h ce? Com e plans of 
use octagonal temple at Spalato with that of 
c chapter house at York; two buildings 
ben the same size, but the one showed a 
“ge mass of walling; the other, though 





~ 





rather the larger building and also covered 
with a stone roof, seemed to have very little 
wall, and what it had was arranged in quite 
a different manner. The Romans were 
content to meet the thrust of the arch by 
an immense dead weight of thick wall; what 
might be called passive resistance; the Gothic 
builders met it by an opposition of pressures, 
and only by many failures did they find the 
means of so using these pressures or thrusts 
as to neutralise each other. They commenced 
with waggon vaults, at first of semi- | 
circular section; subsequently a pointed 
section was adopted both because it 
exercised less thrust and because it 
agreed better with the exterior line of the 
stone roof, and left a smaller mass of 
material, and therefore less weight at the 
apex. They could see these solid stone 
barrel-vaulted roofs in some of the ancient 
churches of South Wales and the Channel 
Islands, and also in some minor portions of 
English churches, such as porches, they could 
still see barrel-vaulted roofs of solid 
stone. With side aisles, however, there 
was no room for the amount of but- 
tressing required, except’ by the employ- 
ment of successive barrel vaults over the 
aisles, from pier to pier, at right angles to 
the line of the nave. This made, however, a 
heavy and dark interior, and was succeeded 
by the employment of cross-vaulting in the 
aisles, which occupied less material and let 
more light into the church; but with this 
was lost the requisite abutment to the nave 
vault, which accordingly was for the time 
abandoned and the nave roofed with timber, 
as we still saw it at Peterborough. One of 
the difficulties when the attempt was first 
made to vault the nave was, that though the 
aisle bays of vaulting were built over a 
square, the nave, being wider than the aisles, 
fell into oblong compartments. The Roman 
vault, with its mere edge groins, did well 
enough over the square bays of the aisle, 
but with a nave wider than the length 
of the bays, as they could see at Vézelay. 
the two semicircular arches would not work 
out in the same way, and they had the coal- 
scuttle [sometimes called the Welsh] vault, 
the narrower transverse vault oily cutting 
into the haunches of the longitudinal vault. 
The employment of the pointed arch, which 
was introduced purely for constructional 
reasons (for the round arch was often 
retained afterwards in merely decorative 
arches), made it possible to adapt the lines 
of the groins to the different heights and 
widths reqnired, and this being perceived, 
there followed the system in which the groins 
were built first, as an independent construc- 
tion with their curves set out to the heights 
and widths required, and the surfaces were 
filled in between them : instead of the groins 
showing twisted lines from the meeting of 
unequal arches as in the Roman system, the 
groins made the design, and any inevitable 
twisting or accommodation was made in the 
surface filling, where it was not noticeable. 
Most of the difficulties of the vault itself 
were got over now; what remained was to 
fortify it sufficiently at the points where it 
abutted on the wall. But for the side aisles 
it would have been easy, but they stood in 
the way of the necessary buttresses. Hence 
arose the idea of building massive buttresses 
outside of the aisles, and carrying the thrust 
of the nave vault across by flying buttresses. 
Here they saw the real principle of Gothic 
building; the balance of thrusts one against 
another. Without the flying buttresses the 
nave vault would push the walls out; but 
without the nave vault the flying buttresses 
would thrust the walls in. Between the two 
the thrust of the vault was resolved into a 
dead weight pressing vertically on the walls. 
Thus in a Paster ss. they were surrounded 
by mighty unseen forces struggling for the 
mastery. The massive exterior buttress was 
the only passive portion of the construction. 
The section of Westminster Abbey was shown 
as an illustration of this, and attention called 
to the double system of flying buttresses 
saws to carry the thrust over the cloister 
walk on the south side. ; 

These were the main causes that had 
shaped the Gothic style as a whole. Thus 
reason 4 had led up to the architectural 
result. In the treatment of the eastern 
termination of the cathedral they could trace 
again the influence of reason. Abroad, the 





favourite termination eastwards was on the 
plan of the apse, which the Normans had 


brought over to England, most of our cathe- 
drals having been built in their first form 
with an apsidal termination to the choir, 
though this was abandoned later in favour of 
the square termination which was preferred 
in England, and which gave opportunity for 
what was one of the great ries the 
English cathedrals and churches—the lar, 
traceried east window. Now the cross-vault 
was not easy of application to an apsidal 
plan. At Autun the choir was barrel-vaulted, 
with a semi-dome over the apse; at Laon 
also they found the same arrangement. One 
defect inherent in this was that the windows 
had to be kept low ; they could not be carried 
above the line of springing of the semi-dome. 
At Vézelay, where cross-vaulting was intro- 
duced and the plan took the uliarly 
French form known as the chevet, ihe could 
see how the effect was improved a the 
ability to carry the windows up beyond the 
springing of the vault. At vais this 
effect was pushed to its utmost limit; the 
choir became a kind of lantern with the 
spaces between the piers entirely pierced b 
windows; even the triforium was pierce 
on the exterior and glazed. Theoretically, at 
all events, all this wali-veil and window 
might be removed without affecting struc- 
tural stability. Yet even for these effects 
the Gothic builders only reluctantly aban- 
doned the round arch. It was found 
persisting in buildings where all the structural 

rtions were built with pointed arches; in 
taly especially, where the Classic tradition 
was naturally the strongest; in Dalmatia the 
round arch persisted even up to the time of 
its revival at the Renaissance. This fact was 
an indication that the increase in the height 
and verticality of effect in the later Gothic 
buildings was not really due, as was often 
popularly supposed, to a religious sentiment 
of aspiration; it was simply a matter of the 
most convenient way of building; and it was 
noticeable that this increase of loftiness arose 
just at the time when, in the XIIIth 
century, the work of church building passed 
out of the hands of the clergy into those of 
lay corporations. The increase in height was 
in fact inevitable with the pointed arch. The 
aisles had to be lofty in order to obtain 
light enough’ from the aisle windows; and 
the upper line of the aisle roof fixed the 
sill of clearstory windows, and from these 
again it was desired to get as much light 
as ible. The effect of aspiration was 
produced; but reason, not religion, was the 
motive power.* 

— --->-—_—- 
BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

Tue second open meeting of the British 
School at Rome for the present season was 
held in the library of the School on Friday, 
February 2. Mr. Thomas Ashby, jun., 
Assistant-Director of the School, read a 
paper on “Excavations at Caerwent, Mon- 
mouthshire,” in the supervision of which he 
has taken a considerable part. The village 
ow the site of the Romano-British city 
of Venta Silurum, and excavations have been 
im pro there since 1899. The city wails 
have always been in evidence, but they have 
been carefully studied; the inside of the 
north gate has been cleared, and the south 

ate discovered. Both gates have been 

locked up in ancient times—no doubt in the 
later days of the city. Within the city wall, 
which was a revétement wall, have been 
found the traces of an earlier mound, 
which perhaps belonged the ditch which runs 
along the outside of the wall. 

Of the houses which have been discovered 
withiu the city, three are of a type hardly 
found elsewhere in England, having rooms on 
all four sides of the central courtyard. This, 
the normal arrangement in Italy, was, as a 
rule, abandoned in northern climes, the south 
side being left open to the sun, and one 
large house found in 1904 followed the usual 
Romano-British plan, a fact which may have 
been due to its proximity to the south wall. 

In some of a mosaic pave- 
ments of elaborate design, though -somewhat 
inferior in execution, have been found, and 
a considerable quantity of painted plaster 


*We quite ag that the gym! idea about 
religious iration is a mistake, but it may he 
smapered that a kind of bu-Ming ambition—the 
re to show how high eg go safely, and 
some 





to out-do other builders, influence in 
increasing the height of cathedrals, as in such a 
case as vais; at Beauva'e, as we know, 
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from the walls—sometimes in situ—has been 
discovered. Sot 

Two inscriptions of considerable import- 
ance have also come to light, one of them a 
dedication to a former mander of the 
Second Legion, and Governor successively of 
Gallia, Narbonensis, and Lugudunensis—pos- 
sibly Tiberius Claudius Paulinus, who was 
Governor of Britain in the time of 
Elagabalus, and who was also at one time 
Governor of Gallia and Lugudunensis. The 
other inscription is upon the base of a statue 
of Mars, attended by a web-footed bird— 
either a swan or a goose—though only the 
feet of the figure are preserved, which was 
dedicated by one Nonius Romanus on 
August 23, 152 a.p. 

Reports of the work are regularly pre- 
sented to the Society vf .Antiquaries, and 
published in Archieologia. 

Mr, A. J. B_ Wace, Librarian of the 
School, read the next paper, on “A His- 
torical Relief in the Palazzo Sacchetti.” 
This relief, which has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves, dates by its style from the 
time of Septimius Severus. On the right is 
the suggestus, on which sits the Emperor— 
headless—surrounded by four standing 
figures. Before him are eleven senators, one 
of whom is beardless. The background is 
formed by a Corinthian portico, and on the 
extreme left a triumphal archway. It is un- 
certain what buildings are here represented. 
Nor is it known where the relief was found, 
er what building it decorated; it must, how- 
ever, have been at a considerable height. 
since the upper parts of the figures are 
rather ln y washed. Of the figures 
round the Emperor, one, whose head 
is still preserved, is almost certainly 
Caracalla, since it has great likeness 
to his busts. The relief probably shows 
the Emperor presenting his son to the 
Senate in 197 after the defeat of Clodius 
Albinus, when he ‘proclaimed him Imperator 
destinatus. Two other points are noticeable 
about the relief. It ‘shows that in the _— 
of Severus the group style, and not only the 
birdseye perspective style, was used. Also 
the front of the suggestus has three small 
knobs. These either point to a platform of 
wood, or toa more solid construction retain- 
ing some of the peculiarities of woddwork. 
Similar knobs occur also in some of the 
Aurelian panels in the arch of Constantine 
representing incidents at the front and in 
Rome. They are also visible on a relief in 
the Villa Albani commemorating the founda- 
tion of the puelle Faustiniane. But they do 
not occur in the Trajanic pluteus in 
the Forum on the base, which Comm. 
Boni believes shows the tribunal he has 
recently excavated. Therefore the base is 
probably a statue base, and not a suggestus. 

A third paper was also read by Mr. Wace 
on “Greek Patterns in Italian Embroidery, 
Drawn-Thread, and Tambour Work.” The 
usual pattern in Greek work is a frieze con- 
sisting of trees of life, sirens, cocks, and 
double-headed eagies. ©? these elements, all 
or only some may occur. They will 
degenerate gradually and become conventional. 
The tree of life becomes a vase with flowers. 
The siren appears as a castle, with birds 
perched on the towers. The cock turns into 
a deer, a lion, a horse with or without a 
rider. The double-headed eagle—under the 
influence of the tree of life—becomes a vase 
with flowers, with birds perched on them, 
and also a mannikin. As the patterns 
degenerate they lose their Greek geometrical 
style, and become natural, free, and Italian. 
In their degeneration the usual result appears 
to be that what is-an animal produces 
animals. A primd-facie case has been made 
out that these patterns are Greek in origin ; 
but further information and research is badly 
needed to help to solve this interesting 
problem. és 

There were present at the meeting, which 


was very well attended by forei hol 
and British residents, Sir E. ection, 
British Ambassador; Baron de Bildt, 


Swedish Minister; and Professors Ké 
Halsen, of the German Institute. —— 
a 
ComptneD Dratns.—The Islington Borough 
Council are to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board to introduce a Bill to provide 
that the cost of repairing or reconstructing 
combined drains in the Metropolis shall be borne 


by the owners of property using such means of 
drainage. : 





GREENWICH BRANCH LIBARY 
COMPETITION. 

Tue competition for the new Branch 
Library for West Greenwich, promoted by 
the Greenwich Public Libraries Committee. 
resulted in the sending in of 172 sets of 
designs. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross was the assessor, and 
in his report he states that after carefull 
weighing the merits and demerits of eac 
design with regard (a) to its plan, (b) to its 
architecture, and (c) to its probable cost 
of construction, he picked out the —— 
numbered 11, 14, 17, 19, 22, 26, 43, 45, 55, 
95, 103, 106, 112, 138, 140, and 147 as being 
those from which the final selection must be 
made. 
It was suggested in the conditions that 
the lending library should be placed between 
the reading-room and the reference library, 
entailing the arrangement of the staff and 
work-rooms in juxtaposition with the lending 
library. As the site was a very narrow one, 
with practically no right of lighting on either 
of its long sides, but only at the back and 
front, this arrangement of the principal 
rooms inevitably made the suitability of all 
the plans submitted turn upon the question 
of how best to make these staffrooms con- 
veniently accessible without spoiling any of 
the principal rooms. ; 

The set numbered 140, by Messrs Wills 
& Anderson, which receives the first premium, 
is clearly the best all-round design sent in. 
The plan is simple and most compact, and 
differs in one important respect from nearly 
ali the others in that there is no corridor 
divided off from the reading-room and leading 
to the lending and reference libraries. The 
access to these rooms is directly through 
the reading-room, along one side—an arrange- 
ment which is quite justified under t 
circumstances. 

The committee-room 1s placed on the first 
floor over the front pgrtion of the site, and 
has separate entrance and staircase direct 
from the street. 

The three principal rooms are to be covered 
with concrete flats, asphalted, with large 
central domes for lighting purposes. These 
domes each stand upon four columns, which 
are worked in so as not to interfere with 
the tables and other fittings. The internal 
effect of this treatment will no doubt be 
quite satisfactory. The elevation to London- 
street shows a quiet and pleasing Georgian 
design, to be executed in Portland stone 
and brick, with Westmorland slates on the 
roof; there are two low wings and a pedi- 
mented central portion. The transomes to 
the two doors are rather clumsy, and will 
no doubt be modified in execution. 

The estimated cost of this design is 
reckoned at the rate of 9d. per foot cube. 

The second premiated design, No. 14, is 
the work of Mr. Henry Goldsmith, of 
Manchester. 

The pian is one of the best submitted, well- 
arranged, and economical. A corridor is 
provided to give access to the lending and 
reference libraries without passing through 
the reading-room, thus losing the effect of 
spaciousness so apparent in the first premiated 
design. The entrance lobby is cramped, and 
the elevation is rather dull. 

No. 11, the third premiated design, by 
Mr. Henry A. Crouch, has a compact plan, 
and an attempt has been made to get some 
kind of architectural effect from the planning 
and arrangement of the entrance and corri- 
dor : the counter is not recessed, making the 
space for borrowers rather small. 

The elevation is a little ambitious. The 
stone bay, with pilasters carried up on two 
floors and a somewhat elaborate entrance 
feature, would prove expensive. 

'In none of these three designs is any 
special provision made in the reference 
library for book accommodation beyond wall 
shelving, nor are there any internal areas. 
Design No. 95 was specially mentioned by 
the assessor for the general excellence of 
the plan. 

It is impossible to take more than the most 
cursory view of the unsuccessful designs, 
the bulk of which show a lamentable 
mediocrity, both in planning and elevation. 
No. 26 has a sensible, yet original, elevation ; 
the plan is also better than the average, 
though there is a large and wasteful hall 
nearly the whole width of the front. 
No. 22 has a large area to light the lending 
library, and in some respects is a sensible 





though rather expensive plan. Similar jp 
plan is No. 27, with an elevation which would 
probably look well, circular windows occyy. 
ring on the first floor. 

quiet and ree Serencn is shown 
in design No. 51, but the plan has the reference 
room on the first. floor—a fatal defect. 
corridor, about 128 ft. long, is a feature of 
No. 68; the whole scheme, too, could not 
possibly be done for the money ; this is a pity. 
as the elevation is good. No. 84 is a very 
well-drawn set; so is No. 99, but its plan 
is much too cut up. The elevation js 
imposing—long panels with shields at their 
tops, swags, drops, and complicated archi. 
traves, all in the most correct ‘‘ municipal 
style. Other ag, noticeable — are 
Nos. 60 (one of the t elevations), 103, 
106, 115, and 142. No. 155 has a borrower's 
space which is also a passage to the reading 
and reference rooms, and 1s only 6 ft. 6 in. 
wide ! 

The results of this competition are not 
very inspiring, as far as designs as a 
whole are concerned, but the assessing has 
been done well. Though but a draughis 
man’s point, it is worthy of note that 
in all the 172 designs there is not one on 
which a really good style of printing has 
been employed. 


THE VISIT OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL TO PARIS. 
(From ovr Parts CORRESPONDENT. | 

Tue members of the London County Coun- 
cil arrived at the Gare du Nord on Monday. 
5th inst., at a quarter to five. They were 
warmly received, the people plainly showing 
that they were happy once more to celebrate 
the “entente cordiale” between two nations, 
who, though separated by the sea, are yet 
united in many interests and tastes. 

That evening the eighty-eight members 
(who were ged in the Grand Hotel) 
attended a banquet given by the Municipality 
in the Salle des Fétes, in the Hétel de Ville; 
after which there was a reception. when 
several of the principal singers and actors 
from the Paris theatres were heard. . 

The next morning a visit was paid to the 
Halles Centrales, which were decorated with 
English and French flags, and triumphal 
arches. The representatives of several 
branches of what may be called the “ Alimen- 
tation de Paris,” in their picturesque cos 
tumes, were grouped along the road through 
which the visitors’ carriages passed, escorted 
by mounted guards. After they had gone 
through the large iron galleries, the work o! 
the late M. Baltard, they arrived at the 
Bourse du Commerce, built by M, Blondel. 
The central Rotunda is ornamented with 
allegorical paintings by MM. Lucas Clairin, 
Luminais, Laugée, and Mazerolle. From 
there a visit was paid to the Palais de 
Justice, the Sainte Chapelle, and the Mint, 
where some commemorative medals were 
then struck—after which a Déjeuner was 
held at the Palmarium in the Jardin 
d’Acclimatation. The afternoon was given 
up to visiting the Hépital Boucicaut, Rue de 
la Convention, the Hétel des Invalides, and 
attending a reception at the English 
Embassy. 

In the evening there was a gala representa- 
tion at the opera of “Samson and Dalila, 
and “Le Ballet du Cid.” 

On Wednesday morning the visitors, in 
spite of a thick fog, drove in motor-cars to 
Sévres to see the manufactory, after which the 
drive was continued to Versailles, where they 
had déjeuner at the Hétel des Réservoirs. 
They t saw the Palace, the park, and 
the two Trianons. On their return to Paris 
they were received by the President of the 
Republic at the Palais de |’Elysée, and then 
by M. Rouvier, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. A ball was given at the Hétel de 
Ville in the evening, for which 1,500 invita. 
tions had been sent out. 

On Thursday a visit was paid to the Ecole 
Professionnelle Jacquart, Rue Bouret, where 
girls are taught to make dresses, corsets. 
embroideries, lace, and artificial flowers. 
From there the visitors were taken to the 
cattle markets, and abattoirs of la Villette. 
Déjeuner was partaken of at the Gare de 
Lyon, the artistic decoration of which the 
Builder has a mentioned; after which 
visits were paid to the Museum d'Histoire 
Naturelle, the Manufacture des Gobelins, the 





Asile Clinique Sainte Anne,: the Panthéon, 
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and the Sorbonne. In the evening a large 
pe was held at the Ministére de 
'Intérieur, Place Baureau. te 

The last day’s 81 — began by a visit 
to the Gymnase Municipal Voltaire, where 
2,000 school children, conducted by the 
principal instructor of singing, M. Chapuis, 
organist of St. Rech, sang with much spirit 
“God Save the King,” and several other 
songs. The visitors then went on to 
the Ecole “Professionnelle d’ Ameublement 
Boulle,” Rue de Reuilly. In the afternoon 
visits were paid to the Ecole Supérieure de 
Jeunes Filles Edgar Quinet, Rue des Martyrs ; 
the Ecole Maternelle; the Collége a 
Chaptal; the Ecole Primaire of the Rue 
Jouffroy, also to the fire station in the Rue 
Carpeaux, where some fire drill was ex- 
hibited, and finally to the Ecole des 
Epinettes, 

An evening at the Alhambra and a supper 
at the po Hotel ended the day, and on 
Saturday the members of the London 
municipality left Paris, accompanied Ri the 
same enthusiastic ovations as had followed 
them everywhere during their stay in Paris. 
All classes of the community have shown 
their sympathy with the visitors, and have a 
very pleasant memory of this past week. 

——_-_---—_——— 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tue Quarterly Review contains an import- 
ant article by Mr. H. Stuart Jones on “ Art 
Under the Roman Empire,” being ostensibly 
a review of various recent works, more 
especially Wickhoff's “Die Wiener Genesis” 
and Messrs. Richter and Cameron’s “The 
Golden Age of Classic Christian Art.” The 
article sums up our present knowledge of the 
art of the Empire period, which is very 
different, and leads to very different con- 
<lusions, from those generally entertained ten 
years ago. In the first century B.c., we are 
told, the Greek genius, which served the 
Roman connoisseur, though it had spent its 
creative force, had acquired a wonderful mas- 
tery of technique, especially in silver work ; 
the silver plate found in the Bosco Reale 
Villa, near Pompeii, contains masterpieces of 
technical perfection and grace of form; and 
the author urges that there is no reason to 
suppose that we have here accidentally 
stumbled on exceptional work. There are 
some fine illustrations of portrait sculpture 
of the Flavian period, remarkable for its 
power of realism. We have not space to 
follow out the argument of the article, which 
touches on many different subjects, but we 
may mention two points connected with 
architecture which are of interest. One of 
these is the change in the latter part of the 
Augustan age in regard to interior decoration 
of buildings, the flat treatment by slabs of 
marble giving way to a treatment by per 
spective illusion, the dominating idea of the 
decorator being “an indefinite extension of 
the horizon by an illusory system of per- 
spectives,” There is no worse form of art, 
‘o our thinking; but the reviewer does not 
eem to think it worth while to reprobate it. 
( ertainly, it is not a convenient fact to bring 
orward in an article the main object of 
vhich is to show that Roman art was better 
‘han we had been accustomed to think it. A 
remark at the end of the article, in regard 
‘o Roman architecture, has something in it. 

— long as Hellenism was dominant,” it is 
observed, “architects had no feeling for 
‘internal spaces. The building was a mass to 
re regarded externally; and its claim to 
‘cuty rested on the harmony of its stereo- 

proportions. Roman builders were 
© frst, as Riegl has acutely remarked, to 

reat space as a material, with what con- 

‘mate effect the interior of the Pantheon 

ould’ suffice to show.” This is a true 
mark, and accentuates the distinction 
“idee. the architectural spirit of Greece and 
py). the Burlington Magazine Mr. Claude 
, Aillips writes on “Dramatic Portraiture,” 
's aim being to draw attention to instances 
\_ Which portraiture has beyond mere 
iL. ¢ss-making and has achieved somethin 
the tae of the most dramatic element o 
atticle sg And character of the sitter. Th: 
“cle 18 far too long for us to follow out in 
it i? here ; but we agree entirely with 
‘\ 0 its main lines, and recommend it to the 
tn of young it painters. Mr. 
“ ihe Cook contributes an account of 

me Venetian Portraits in English 





Possession,” with illustrations; and “The 
Picture-Windows at New College” are the 
subject of an article by Mr. H. J. Powell. 
In a review of Mr. Holman Hunt’s work we 
observe that there is an attempt to make out 
that his and Sir E. Poynter's denunciation 
of the ultra-Impressionists represent only the 
same kind of violent seekadiita which was 
formerly directed against the early works of 
Hunt himself and of Millais, and that this 
kind of history repeats itself; but we do not 
thizk the cases are parallel; and, as we have 
already said, there was more reason in 

objection to Millais’ “Christ in the House of 
His Parents”—to his rendering of the sub- 
ject, that is—than is quite realised now. 

The most interesting article in the Art- 
Journal is that on “Art Handiwork” (a 
continuation), on account of the numerous 
illustrations of interesting work which 
accompany it. Among these some of the 
work representing “Russian Peasant Indus- 
tries” (of which there was an exhibition in 
London lately) is unusual in style, and the 
specimens of lace-work are charming. The 
frontispiece is a fine etching of Cheapside 
and Bow Church, by Mr. W. Monk. “ Por- 
traits of the — ” hardly seems to us 
an important enough subject for treatment 
in an art magazine, and is probably only 
included because one of these portraits is a 
bust by Rodin, 

The Magazine of Fine Arts opens with an 
article by Mr. Frederick Wedmore on “ The 
Norwich School of Painting: Crome and 
Cotman”; in which he at once admits the 
apparent incongruity of grouping these two 
names together. They are no doubt brack- 
etted, in a sense, by the term “ Norwich 
School,” as they were both Norwich painters 
of about the same period; but here comes in 
the question, which we suggested the other 
day in regard to the so-called Liverpool 
School, whether painters are to be called a 
“School” of this or that place merely 
because they were natives of it. There is 
somewhat more excuse for it in the case of 
Norwich, for Stark and Vincent and Crome 
had some analogies, but Cotman stands out 
quite distinct from all the other Norwich 
set, in his freedom and breadth of style and 
his power of colour. Mr. Wedmore groups 
them as being the two chiefs of the Norwich 
set, standing above all the others, as they 
undoubtedly do; but the two do not belong 
to the same school; Crome, as Mr. Wedmore 
Says, was a simple realist; Cotman was a 
poet in landscape. The illustrations of Cot- 
man come out remarkably well in black and 
white; a coloured print from his “ Bishops- 
gate Bridge” does not seem so successful, 
though one cannot judge very well without 
comparing it with the original. The number 
has a successful piece of chromolithography 
as a frontispiece; a reproduction of Van der 
Meer’s “ Lady at a Spinet”; the precise and 
clear-cut style of the Dutch painters of this 
period lends itself rather well to colour- 
printing. M. Arséne Alexandre contributes 
an article (translated probably) on “The 
Pantomime and Expression in the Paintings 
of Poussin,” wishing to show-—as he does to 
some extent-——that there is more dramatic 
element in Poussin than is_ generally 
recognised. In England our judgment of 
Poussin is perhaps unconsciously  influ- 
enced by the rather pointless classicism 
of his two pictures in the National 
Gallery; but he was capable of more human 
expression and character than are indicated 
in these performances. Mr. Walter Crane 
contributes an article on “Early Italian 
Gesso Work.” 

The Architectural Record, New York, has 
a long article by Mr. Montgomery Schuyler 
on “The New York House,” that is, the 
street house, of which there are a number 
of illustrations showing “excellent differ- 
ences.” There is an amusing bit of history 
in the illustration called “Isolating the 
Brown Stone House”; there was a sad time 
when the brown stone house in New York 
was the be-all and the end-all of street 
architecture; here two new houses in a 
brighter and more attractive style are pushed 
out in front of it on each side (what about 
building line legislation’) to leave it out of 
notice as much as possible. There is a good 
deal of humour in the titles ap: to the 
various elevations—“ Late of Paris,” “ Late 


of London,” “Going back to Grand’ma’s,” 
etc.,. etc. Mr. Russel] Sturgis contributes an 
article on “Parisian Doorways of the 





Eighteenth Century,” which looks rather like 
@ suggestion from our old friend M. Daly’s 
monumental book on the subject. 

The Berliner-Architektur-Welt contains 
illustrations of the “Komische Oper” 
at Berlin, by Herr Biberfeld, the ground 
plan and arrangement being by MM. Lach- 
mann and Zauber. The bailding contains 
a great deal of curious sculptured detail in a 
rather bizarre style; the principal centre 
feature over the entrance forms the subject 
of a special drawing as a frontispiece to the 
number. The trail of “Art Nouveau” is 
over it all, but it is not uninteresting. The 
Kohn warehouse at Berlin, by MM. Hoff- 
mann and Kolo, of Vienna, is a very clever 
piece of treatment for a conmeetclal: GAR 
in which the object is to have as muc 
window as possible. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mrs. Arthur 
Strong, in a g and earnestly written 
article on the preservation of and acquire- 
ment by this country of great works of art, 
instead of letting them be sent abroad, pro- 
poses “An Official Registration of Private 
Art Collections,” so that the public and the 
Government may know what are the treasures 
of art existing in this country (which is still 
immensely rich in them), and be on the 
watch to secure any which are likely to be 
offered for sale. It would also, we may 
observe, have the advantage of enabling 
those who wish to study any particular work 
to know where it is to be found, and would 
perhaps encourage some owners of private 
galleries to make better provision for allow- 
mg the inspection of works by students with 
a serious object in view. Many owners are 
already very liberal and obliging in this way, 
but there are others who are not. We do 
not think any objection would be raised by 
owners to the compiling of such an official 
list, which would be useful in many ways. 
We cannot agree, by the way, with Mrs. 
Strong’s remark that it is a “strange 
prudery” to leave the “Leda” by or after 
Michelangelo relegated to the basement of 
the National Gallery. We confess that we 
had forgotten that it was there; but it is 
most certainly not a picture to exhibit in a 
public gallery, and there would be a not 
— able outcry if it were. 

n the Monthly Review an article by Mr. 
Reginald Hughes, “A _ Pilgrimage to 
Canossa,” though occupied rather with the 
historical than with the archeological associa- 
tions of the place, gives an interesting 
account, in very picturesque language, of a 
place little visited but full of memories. 

The Pall Mall Magazine contains a good 
short article by Mr. Kempffert on “ The Life 
of a Star,” and the possible (or probable) 
relation between spiral nebule and _ the 
development of stars and planetary systems. 
As a short article putting the subject in a 
popular manner it is very well done. 

To Harper Professor Flinders Petrie con- 
tributes a short article on “ The Egyptians in 
Sinai: an account of recent discoveries.” 

Public Works includes an article by Mr. 
C. E. Eldred on the Admiralty works at 
Devonport—‘ A Naval Dockyard im_ the 
Making”—and one by Mr. Arthur H. 
Diamant, assistant engineer to the Aqueduct 
Commissioners of New York, on “ Pneu- 
matic Pumping Plant at the Harlem River, 
New York.” 

The Art-Worker’s Quarterly includes an 
article by Mr. G. W. Eve on the interesting 
subject of “The Lion in Heraldry.” 

he Antiquary contains an article on “ The 
Egyptian all, Piccadilly, 18135-1873.” a 
building with a curious and chequered his- 
tory, which was quite worth recording and 
preserving in the pages of a magazine dedi- 
cated to the past. Dr. W. E. Ball continues 
his article on “Old Heraldic Glass in‘ Brasted 
Church.” 

School contains an article by Mr. we pene HE 
Walker on “The Engineering of School 
Buildings,” an introduction to a series of 
articles on this important subject, to which 
we shall give further attention as they 
appear; the opening article is only a general 
summary of the subject. 

The Purple Patch has put in another 
appearance, and contains some very good 
things; notably the offers of some foreig 
correspondents to act as translators to 
International Con ; a medieval account 
of the jerry builder, with a delightful mock- 
medieval head-piece ; and a learned disqu 
tion on the reasons for crooked 
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which have resulted from a shifting of the 
earth’s centre of gravity, as shown in a 
learned diagram, and it is suggested that 
“Muster Good o’ ye” and the Builder are 
therefore both wrong. Very likely; ‘tis a 
puzzling world! 





—_ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
An ordinary general meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
last week at No. 18, Tufton-street, West- 
minster, S.\W., the President, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, in the chair. : : 

The minutes and nominations having been 
read, the following gentlemen were electeu 
members of the Association,. t.e. :—Messrs. 
E. Dickins, D. W. Rowntree, H. R. Levy, 
P. M. Stratton, F. W. Edge, G. Robb, J. 
Dovaston, R. 8S. B. Wyld, G. S. H. Brad- 
ford, E. 8, Petch, J. G. Alder, B. J. Booth- 
royd, C. P. Wade, G. Fitzgerald, F. E. 
Harris, and E. Petre. 

Building Fund. 

The Chairman said he had pleasure in 
announcing the following further donations to 
the Building Fusi@ :—Messrs. Charles Morri- 
son, 50/.; Ernest George & Yeates (second 
donation), 102. 10s. ; Leslie W. Green (second 
donation), 3/. os.; H. L. Anderson (second 
donation), 22. 2s.; A. Durst (double subscrip- 
tion), 1. 1s.; Maurice E. Webb (double sub- 
scription), ll. 1s.; A. Crow (double ewe 
tion), 10s. 6d.; C. W. Ferrier (double sub- 
scription), 10s. 6d.; W. Curtis Green, 
10s. 6d.; F. T. W. Millar, 10s, 6d.; John 
Murray (double subscription), 10s. 6d. 


The Late Mr. Seddon. 


The Chairman said he had to propose that 
a vote of condolence be sent from the mem- 
bers of the Association to Mrs. Seddon and 
the family of the late Mr. Seddon, who died 
last week. Mr. Seddon was one of the 
oldest and most valued members of the 
Architectural Association, having joined as 
far back as 1847. He was hon. secretary 
in 1850-51, and for many years he was hon. 
secretary of the Royal Architectural Museum, 
with Mr. Maurice B. Adams. Mr, Seddon 
always took a deep interest in the Associa- 
tion, and especially in the Royal Archi- 
tectural Museum, and he attended the 
Jubilee Dinner of the Association in 1897. 
At the funeral they were represented by Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes-Prynne, a former President, 
and Mr. D. G. Driver, the secretary. 

The motion was agreed to in silence. 

Mr. Tanner, jun., hon. secretary, an- 
nounced that the third spring visit, to the 
Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, by kind permission 
of the architects, Messrs. Mewes & Davis, 
would take place on Saturday, February 24. 
Members to meet at the building at 2 p.m. 

He also announced the following lectures, 
commencing :—February 20, “ Ventilation, 
Lighting, and Heating” (lecturer, Mr. 
F. J. O. Smith); February 21, “ Perspec- 
tive” (instructor, Mr. W. G. B. Lewis). 

It was announced that the Camera and 
Cycling Club would meet on February 20, 
when the subject would be “A Chat on 
Renaissance Architecture,” by Mr. J. A. 
Goth, 7.30 p.m. 


The Differences between English and French 
Gothic Art. 

The Rev. G. H. West, D.D., A.R.I.B.A., 
then read the following paper on “The 
Differences Between English and French 
Gothic Art” :— 

“The manifestations of art, like all other 
manifestations of creative energy, physical or 
mental, human or divine, seem subject to a 
periodic law, and show themselves in out- 
bursts, separated by times of comparative 
calm or stagnation. And in the case of art 
these oatbursts seem chiefly to arise either 
under the impulse of a strong single person- 
ality, or amongst a community so small and so 
uniform in the conditions and ideals of its 
existence as to almost possess an individual 
personality in its capacity for being moved 
by a single impulse or a strong emotion. 
Thus some of the greatest developments of 
art are to be found under despotic dynasties, 
like the Pharaohs, the Caesars, the Arab 

ings of Spain and India, or under a 
mon, an Attalus of Pergamum, a Louis 
XIV., or else in societies such as those of 
Athens, Rome, and Florence, which, having 
just passed through a great national crisis, 
have entrusted their destinies and the artistic 





expression of their ideals to a single repre- 
sentative, a Pericles, an Augustus, or @ 
Lorenz de Medici. : ; 

There are, of course, Se in 
the capacity of various races for expressing 
shasaiions in art, but, as a rule, when a 
mixed race is in process of being kneaded 
together, or when it is beginning to dis- 
integrate, we shall find its art fragmentary 
or illogical and superficial, for in the one case 
the individuals have not as yet found any 
single expression of their common aspira- 
tions, and in the other, the stream is either 
spreading abroad into the marshes of decay 
or has been drained off into countless 
channels to irrigate each man’s separate plot 
and produce there whatever harvest seems 
best to him. 

Nowhere is the working of these laws more 
clearly seen than in the history of medieval 
art, its origins, p , and decay, from its 
rise in the Royal Domain of France in the 
XIIth century, when the people, having been 
welded together by their resistance to the 
Normans, found in the communes the expres- 
sion of their newly-attained national life, or 
in England when Norman and Saxon had 
just become one under the firm rule of 

enry II.; and later in the rise of the 
peculiarly English Perpendicular style after 
the great war with France—a proof of 
national vigour which finds no echo in the 
distracted misery of her vanquished foe. 
Again, no art so clearly as French Gothic 
shows artistic genius running to waste during 
the splitting up of the great guilds into the 
runnels of the separate branches of archi- 
tectural art, when each worker, instead of 
joyfully co-operating in the beauty of the 
whole, became anxious only to show his own 
individual skill in the technical perfection of 
his own work—his stone cutting, his lead 
work, or his storied glass. 

Of the four great divisions of architecture 
—religious, military, civil, and domestic— 
each during the Middle Ages comes to per- 
fection in succession, each represents a 
separate period and state of society, and each 
generally possesses a distinctive style. But 
of these four, time will not suffice to speak of 
more than religious architecture, the one 
which, having its roots planted furthest back 
in the past, is the first to attain anything 
like maturity. 

When the Roman empire began to fall into 
decay a special officer had to be appointed to 
protect the poorer classes against the 
intolerable exactions of the bankrupt munici- 
palities impoverished by reckless expenditure 
on unprofitable public works, a state of 
things not altogether unknown in later 
times and countries nearer us. When the 
empire became Christian, the Bishop was 
generally selected as this “ Defensor Populi,” 
and gradually, as the last links with the 
Imperial Government: were broken, he suc- 
ceeded to the position and palace of the 
Pretor, whose judgment-hall or basilica 
became his cathedral. In all cities, there- 
fore, of Roman origin—-and they were the 
great majority in France—the cathedral was 
not merely a place of worship, but the 
immemorial abode and symbol of justice and 
liberty for the poor and prec 

And in the north, where the Kings of 
France had already formed the kernel of the 
nation by driving back the Normans, when 
in the early XIIth century the rise of the 
Communes bound the people finally into one, 


their joy and enthusiasm found visible | 


expression in rebuilding their ancient 
basilica. The King was delighted to use this 
new vigour of popular life against his too 
powerful vassals, while the Bishop seized 
the opportunity to win back to himself and 
his cathedral the religious fervour of the 
people, which during the two preceding cen- 
turies had been somewhat turned away 
towards the great outlying Benedictine 
monasteries by their peaceful energy and 
active goodness. Thus at Amiens in fis we 
find the Bishop preaching a, crusade against 
the Sire de Coucy, the King bringing an 
army of his own men, and the citizens turn- 
ing out en masse, even with their wives, 
eighty of whom were wounded in an assault 
on de Coucy’s stronghold of Castillon. And 
by the end of the century we find in every 
city of the royal domain, which was also a 
free Commune and a Bishop’s seat, a new 
cathedral being built by the various guilds 
of lay workmen, and rising amidst the 
wildest enthusiasm; men, women, and 





nema | 


ing themselves to the carts 


children h I 
to bring materials for those wonderfy| 
shrines—Noyon, Soissons, Laon, Chartres, 
Paris, ims, and Amiens. 
The French cathedral, then, like the 
Parthenon, is the material expression of a 
new-born national life. It proclaims the 
reliance of the people on their King as the 
dispenser of justice to all, their trust in 
their Bishop as the adminstrator of the 
sacraments of God, their confidence in them. 
selves as the inheritors of the past; and, 
—_ from m % very a. - the crowded 
wellings, and appealing with countless up. 
raised fingers from earth to Scares, re 
eggs itself the palladium of the city’s 
oyalty, of her faith, her love of liberty. 

e plans also of these buildings, while 
deriving from that of the basilica, show that. 
they are not meant only for the common 
worship; but they are also great assembly- 
halls, open to from end to end, with 
generally a comparatively small choir, and 
no solid screen between c and people. 

Now in England our cathedrals tell a very 
different tale. From quite early Saxon times 
the great Benedictine monasteries of the 
Continent had founded missionary daughter. 
houses in-our land, and even when after the 
conquest great churches and cathedrals 
sprang up in every direction they were all 
monasteries or in the hands of monks, 

enerally Benedictines, so that, as a rule, the 

ishop was abbot of the monastery, whose 
church became his cathedral. Our cathe- 
drals, therefore, generally stand apart from 
the cities to which they belong, nestled 
amidst the elms of their quiet close side by 
side with the chapter-house, where the monks 
transacted their business during life, and with 
the peaceful cloister where they slept at last, 
two buildings hardly ever found now in con- 
nexion with a French cathedral; for though 
so-called cloisters did exist in some cases in 
France, yet they were the dwellings of the 
secular doar of the church, and very early 

e a tangled mass of tortuous streets 
surrounded by a wall, not a cloister in the 
usual sense, and if any of them had still 
existed—there are remains of something of 
the sort at Rouen—they would only have 
marked still more the contrast between the 
people’s cathedrals of the French and ours, 
which were missionary churches, houses of 
prayer, telling no ig? of past popular 
struggle, no tale of bloodshed, save at 
Canterbury. Such contrasted views as those 
of Chartres and Lichfield, Wells and Rouen, 
sum up completely the stories of the two 
national churches, and anyone who can 
remember Rouen as it used to be, with the 
old houses built against its walls, will be 
able to realise how completely the French 
cathedral is the centre of the life of the city. 

There can indeed be no more telling con- 
trast than the view of Rouen, with the 
fortified palace of the archbishop adjoining 
the cathedral, in the very centre of the town, 
and that of Exeter from the quiet Bishop's 
rag with the large windowed Elizabethan 
ouse. Perhaps the only thing like it in 
France is St. Ouen, which was a monastery, 
not a cathedral. 

The same story is told by the plans as by 
the views, perhaps even more clearly. 
Instead of the great assembly-hall of the 
French cathedral we find in early Norman 
times the purely .basilican plan, single or 
triple apsed, very slightly modified. 

But when the churches become cathedrals 
also, and cease to be merely abbeys, they 
have to serve a double purpose—the Norman 
apse gives way to an enormously extended 
choir, which, with the eastern transept and 
chapels, formed the church of the monks, 
with a special approach from the’ cloister: 
while the western transept, with its chape!s 
and the immense nave, were the’ cathedral 
and parish church, cut off from the monks 
church by a heavy stone screen, almost an 
iconostasis, which carried the rood, as 4! 
Gloucester and York. This monkish plan is 
well shown at Lincoln, which when first built 
by the Benedictine St. Hugh was an almost 
exact copy of that of ‘the great mother 
church of Cluny, while later the apse was 
removed and the eastern portions added. 

We shall also find that, whereas the great 
lay guilds built the French cathedrals and 
handed down as craft secrets their learning 
and traditions, so that the constructional 
development of French Gothic is the result 
of the severest logical reasoning from first 
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the lish cathedrals were fre- 

‘ <eulle built os the direction of the 

nosh if not actually with their own hands, 

as at Gloucester, and there is consequently 

a comparative absence of scientific —— 

, herence in purpose and expres- 
re bat poet individuality and 


sion Fg 
iginali d while French traditions grow 
rie a ae binding as the art falls 


re into the ds of a small 
moressonal class, and becomes less and less 
the expression of popular feeling, till it dies 
stifled by the swathing bands of invariable 
formule, English architecture, less popular 
at first, but freer in its efforts and expres- 
sion, comes always more and more into touch 
with the national sentiment, and finally 
develops an entirely new form, which never 
really died, but, adapting itself to the social 
evolution of the nation, gradually ceased to 
be chiefly ecclesiastical, and, deserting the 
cathedral and the monastery for the village 
church and the crenellated manor, at last, 
under the Tudors, gave rise to the domestic 
architecture of that aay middle class 
which has always been the backbone of the 
English nation; so that while France was 
rearing Renaissance chateaux for her wealthy 
nobles, the English squire and his tenants, 
still side by side as at Crecy, were going on 
building their country houses and farms on 
the old lines, adding a new aisle to the parish 
church, raising a grammar school in the 
village street, or providing a new college at 
Oxford or Cambridge to receive its boys. 

Thus much as to the influence of the 
history of the two nations on their art. Let 
us now turn to its constructional development 
in each case, beginning with France. 

From the time when Christian art began 
to revive after the fall of the Roman empire 
the efforts of all builders in the ancient 
imperial provinces of Western Europe had 
been centred in the attempt to do with small 
materials and a limited supply of unskilled 
labour what the Romans themselves had 
never even attempted with building resources 
such as the world has never seen before or 
since—to cover the three-aisled basilica, 
which by long use had become the recognised 
form for the Christian church, with the 
stone or concrete vault of the great halls of 
the Roman baths. The intersecting vault 
could be managed over the small square 
compartments of the aisles, but was quite 
beyond the power of these early builders for 
the high vault of the nave, while the con- 
tinuous thrust of a barrel-vault, unless the 
three aisles were kept of equal height as at 
Champeenren brought all to ruin before 
ong. 

By the beginning of the XIIth century it 
had become obvious that if the problem was 
to be solved some means must be found for 
concentrating the thrust upon certain points, 
preferably upon the corners of a square, 
either, as at Periqueux, by a series of : es 8 
on pendentives, or, as at Vezelay, by the 
regular Roman intersecting vault. This was 
the form which ultimately prevailed, for it 
was a fairly obvious step to work from 
centrings placed under the angles of the 
intersecting cylinders, and to get over the 
d ifficulty, insurmountable to these early 
builders, of getting the proper ellipse given 
by the intersection of two semicircular vaults 
in one of three ways—either by making the 
intersecting centrings semicircular and then 
‘uilding a dome round them, as in Aquitaine; 
- by piling earth on the top till the vaults 
‘emselves also became nearly semicircular, 
though still domical, as at Vezelay; or, as at 
Durham, by making the centrings seg- 
mental. It was at Durham, in England, and 
. little later at St. Denis, in France, that 
‘he great step was made which gave birth 
\o Gothic of making these centrings of stone 
and leaving them as a permanent support to 
‘he vaulting panels, and letting each panel 
ve Separately supported by the centrings or 
ribs. But undoubtedly this intuition was in 
the air when Flambard and Suger used it, 
just as printing was when Gutenberg began 
‘0 work, the steam engine when Watt and 
“tephenson took up the ideas of Newcomen 
and Trevithick, as the electric light and the 
telephone were in our own day. In it lies 
the key to the history of all later medieval 
architecture: After ‘St. Denis all French 
churches exist by and for the vault, the plan 
be which is in the mind of the builder frum 
re moment when the first stone is laid. It 

k some time for it to be found out how 





great the thrust is even of this form of 
vault, but that abutments are needed only at 
the springers. This abutment was given at 
first in the simplest way, as at Durham, by a 
complete arch over the triforium carrying its 
roof, and later by a quarter arch ng 
against the springing, as at Gloucester an 

the Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen. But it 
was soon found that these arches should abut 
higher, and when the triforium became a 
mere passage they were left outside the roofs 
and became continually more complex, 
passing from the simple forms of Chartres 
to the extremely elaborate and beautiful ones 
of Amiens and St. Ouen. The principle once 
admitted of allowing all the constructional 
parts of a building to be exposed to the 
weather, nothing can be more perfectly 
thought out than the French cathedral, where 
the walls have formed “fours deep” and 


the thrust of the great vault is carried down | 
All the | 
intermediate spaces are mere screens of | 
storied glass, and nothing can be more per- | ' } 
| is corbelled out half its thickness towards 


to the main buttress by an arch. 


fect in its beauty. But, as always in human 


work, only for a moment did these stern | 1 
| two flying buttresses above, it would fall 


reasoners and perfect artists rest on the 
summit, and Beauvais is a literal example of 


that “vaulting ambition which o’erleaps | 


itself.” The chiefly passive réle of the 
buttresses of Amiens in transmitting the vault 
thrust must needs be exchange 


ing lighter, though even higher, than Amiens. 
Let us examine this supreme but splendid 
folly of Beauvais. In the section,* E are the 
iers; on G, their capitals, stand the vault- 
ing shafts; K is the buttress of the 


*V. Viollet-le-Duc. Dict. Art. Construction, 





for an. 
active one, which shall enable the main | 
buttresses to be smaller and the whole build- | 





triforium, corbelled out somewhat towards 
the aisle, but leaving the aisle vault quite 
free; A are two colonnettes, replacing the 
single one of Amiens, carrying a lintel L, 
on which are two more chest colonnettes, 
increasing the size and weight of the tas de 
charge or horizontally-coursed springer of the 
vault, and carrying the head of flying 
buttress, which butts against a huge stone, 
M, heavily weighted by a cornice, pedestal, 
and enormous statue, in front of which are 
two more columns carrying the great 
pinnacle above the upper buttress, which 
charges its head. The more settlement there 
is towards the interior, where the chief settle- 
ment always takes place, the more will these 
long, stiff columns push up the heads of the 
lintels L and M and resist the thrust of the 
vault, provided the columns are strong 


| enough not to break under the strain. To 


add to this passive counter thrust the archi- 
tect of Beauvais boldly—too boldly—added 
an active resistance. The intermediate 
buttress pier O carried by the aisle pier P 


the interior, so that, if it were not for the 


against the cathedral wall, and it is finally 
stiffened by the two small buttresses S and 
T joining it to the main buttress pier. But 
the colonnettes cracked, the lintel L gave, 
and the blocks M pressing against the flying 
buttress made it buckle, and nearly the 
whole had to be rebuilt differently. 

Such is the extreme expression of French 
XIIIth century Gothic, but while the vault 
thus dictated the exterior forms of the build- 
ing, it affected the interior hardly less. The 
monocylindrical columns, with great voluted 
capitals derived from*Classic times, were 
soon felt to be unsuitable, as so much of 





i The Buttresses of Beauvais. From Viollet-le-Duc. 
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their upper surface was left unused and the 
arrangement illogical. So im the later 
columns of Notre- e the pier arches have 
their own column, with a capital of one 
course, and the main vaulting shaft is the 
continuation of column rising from 
the ground, and having its capital at the 
vault, and the original main column, with 
a capital of two courses, appears behind 
these. We thus have the principle of 
continuity distinctly formulated—that every 
arch must have its own column, that every 
column must have its base on the ground 
and its capital at the springing of its arch. 
Soon it was felt that every colonnette should 
have members corresponding to the mould- 
ings of its arch, and so by a gradual 
transition, which may be well traced at 
N. D. de l’Epine and St. Quen, it came 
to be felt that the capitals had lost their 
meaning, and that all mouldings of all 
arches should run down to a common base 
without a break, sometimes dying into one 
another on the way, as at St. Maclou, but 
reappearing below, even if their reappear- 
ance was marked only by the corners of 
their imagin bases supposed to exist 
inside that of the main pier, but to have 
been turned round so that their corners pro- 
ject from the faces. Though often veg Mo 
wearisome in its latest examples, the better 
specimens of this last French style are many 
of them singularly beautiful, as is St. Wul- 
fram, at Abbeville, and the smaller details 
of these churches are often exquisite, like the 
organ staircase of St. Maclou and its wonder- 
ful porch. 

To turn now to English architecture. We 
have already seen how different its history is 
from that of the French, and its aim and 
final results are not less different. The two 
follow divergent paths except during a por- 
tion of the XIIIth century, when French 
influence here was considerable, though not 
easy to define. First of all is to be noticed 
in the plan the tendency to bold, square pro- 
jections and the square east end, both of 
which may safely be attributed to the 
persistence of Saxon traditions. We have 
several stone Saxon churches left, but the 
great majority were undoubtedly of wood, 
and in a wooden building, especially if large 
timber was used, as was sure to be the case 
in a land so covered with primeval forest as 
England then was, the projections would 
naturally be much bolder than in a stone 
one. Such a church as Borgunds, though 
itself of late date, doubtless represents older 
buildings, which, to judge from the Bayeux 
tapestry, must have been very similar in 
England. For a time this Saxon tradition 
was obscured by the Lombardic or Basilican 
plan, with three parallel apses or one single 
one, used by the Normans in Italy, and 
possibly derived by them from the remains 
of the Roman building guilds, such as that 
at Como. English tradition, however, soon 
reasserted itself, and was finally fixed by the 
great influx of Cistercians in the XIIth cen- 
tury, whose churches invariably had square 
east ends. One other peculiarity of the 
English plan, the great length of the nave, is 
probably due to the narthex of Cluny, the 
influence of whose plan we noted at Lincoln, 
being taken into the church. We have only 
one instance—Ely—of its persisting in its 
original form, the Galilee of Durham being 
hardly a case in point. 

It may be well to notice here some other 
points in which the Saxon love for wooden 
construction persists, such as the cushion 
capital, which probably had its origin in 
Squaring off the four sides of a tree-trunk 
where it is mortised into another timber, 
and the extreme fondness for arcaded and 
panelled decoration, much more natural in 
wood than in stone. There is also this to 
remember. When the Normans came to 
England they had already Iearned to build in 
stone probably from their Italian masters, 
but their predecessors, the Scandinavian 
invaders of the eastern counties, were, like 
the ancient Greeks, essentially a ship- 
building race, accustomed to the use of large 
timbers and of planking on curved surfaces. 
In the eastern counties, therefore, we find in 
everal cases, as at York and Ely, stone 
vaulting imitated in wood, and very elaborate 
open timber roofs made of large timbers, an 
original development to which there is 
nothing corresponding in France. They 
Pp eer: confined to the eastern counties, 

the thirty-five examples in Brandon, only 





one belongs to Gloucestershire and four to 
the Midlands. While in the French roof the 
tie-beam is a mere light tie often suspended 
from the main trusses by braces, as at St. 
Ouen, these shipbuilders use a heavy tie- 
beam carrying king post, and when it 
sagged took to bringing forward the sole 
iece into the church and connecting it by 
ong, curved struts like ship ribs with the 
rest of the roof, and so developed the 
hammer beam roof. 

But with the Norman conquest a most 
energetic impulse was given to stone con- 
struction. Normans had by that time 
become far the greatest builders in Europe, 
and English medieval art never even 
attemp’ to escape from the influence of 
the great churches which were founded or 
rebuilt at the Conquest. The — cathe- 
dral is always the Norman abbey church 
modified or imitated. The three nearly 
equal, sharply marked horizontal divisions of 
the Norman design, with little or no 
expression of vertical continuity, persist 
almost to the end; the vaulting shafts seldom 
run down to the ground, but end sometimes 
on the abacus as at Lincoln, or just above 
it as at Exeter and Ely, halfway up, as at 
Salisbury ; at the clearstory, as at Wells; the 
clustered columns are arranged and designed 
not in various groups and sizes, as at Bayeux 
or Coutances, so as to mark distinctly their 
various purposes, the arches, mouldings, or 
ribs which they represent or carry, but so as 
to bring in the greatest number of detached 
or semi-detached shafts, some of which may 
even have nothing to carry, as at Durham 
and Lincoln, and, since these were whenever 
possible made of Purbeck marble, which 
could only be got in short lengths, circular 
bands had to be introduced, and the abacus 
also became circular and uniform. Theat the 
pier should indicate and lead the eye up to 
the vault was the French ideal; that it 
should be beautiful in itself, the English one 
—so much so that, as in the very beautiful 
example of Exeter, the arch mouldings are 
even adapted to the pier, instead of the pier 
to the arch. The arch mouldings themselves 
soon become less grouped, smaller, and much 
more deeply cut than in France, more like 
mouldings in wood, more in keeping by their 
strong contrasts with the black and white of 
the columns, well suited to our grey climate, 
and at their best, as at Lincoln and Durham, 
exquisitely beautiful. But as the use of 
marble in the piers ceases the mouldings 
become shallower and mere arrangements in 
grey, frequently worked on the chamfer, in 
striking contrast to those of late French 
work, which become deeper cut and more 
wire-drawn in order more clearly to dis- 
tinguish the different ribs as they run down, 
and make the verticality even more marked. 
On the other hand, the English mark the 
horizontal division even more by the intro- 
duction of the hood-mould over the pier 
arches, an outside feature by rights, a sort 
of bolection moulding in stone marking off 
the arch with a sharp dark line. Again in 
contrast with the French, the wall, which 
disappears with them till the incessant 
vertical lines give a sense of irritating rest- 
lessness to their later styles, is in English 
work everywhere visible, and its restful 
suggestion of strength and quiet repose most 
grateful, while the long drawn-out perspec- 
tives of aisles and arcades give the special 
character to the whole which in France is 
found in the soaring elevation of each 
separate vaulting bay. 

But the real glory of our English art is 
to be found in its latest form, due to the 
way in which the English mason when left 
to himself, and deprived during the Hundred 
Years’ War of all French influence and help, 
reasserted his own originality and worked 
out a completely new system of vaulting, 
which gives to our Perpendicular a stately 
life and vigour almost lacking in late French 
Flamboyant. The early French vaults were 
so largely influenced by the domical vaults 
of South-west France, such as that of 
Poitiers, that the builders hardly got rid of 
the idea that each vaulting bay ought to be a 
separate entity, by preference a square, as in 
hexapartile vaulting, and at least domical, if 
not a dome. : 

This feeling never influenced the Normans 
but from the very first, as at Durham they 
tried to keep the ridge level, using segmental 
ribs and stilted wall arches. But these level- 
crowned vaults are weaker as a whole than 


——e 


the domical ones, and each panel in itself js 
weaker in construction, because in the | rench 
vault the half wall arch or half transverse 
arch, as the case may be, is divided into the 
same number of parts as the half diagonal 
rib, which, of course, is the longer, and each 
row of stones is laid as an arch from one to 
the other on a movable sliding centring or 
“coerce,” and as each course becomes of 
necessity broader towards the diagonal the 
whole panel rises with a twisted or plough. 
share curved surface, as at Amiens, to a 
straight-arched joint joining the top of the 
wall arch or transverse arch to the inter. 
section of the diagonals. But if the mason 
is unskilful and does not distribute the 
difference in length between the ribs evenly 
over his courses he gets some of them wedge. 
shaped, and ends with a joggle instead of a 
straight joint along the crown.* This may be 
well seen in several bays of Westminster 
cloisters. To the Englishman, accustomed to 
curved planking on his ships, it seemed much 
simpler to treat the courses like planks of 
the same width all along, and, dividing, there- 
fore, the half diagonal and half arch into an 
unequal number of equal parts, instead of, like 
the Frenchman, into an equal number of un- 
equal ones, he got, not a straight joint, but a 
dovetail along the ridge, and his vaulting 
panel ceased to be curved and self-supporting 
and became flat and weak. So an inter- 
mediate rib, or lierne, was inserted to 
strengthen this, and then others, till after 
passing through the stage of Lincoln we 
reach such a beautiful form as Exeter. But 
a difficulty arose with these liernes. They 
varied greatly in length, according to their 

ition, and were all much shorter than the 
Ta onals. Either, therefore, the ridge 
could not be kept level, or the curves 
of the shorter ribs must be “fudged,” 
as at Minster. Where the curve of the 
lierne changed a short cross rib, or 
tierceron, was put, and a star or lozenge 

ttern obtained with the ribs, as in 
_ sel cloister and at Christchurch. 
Then bosses were put where the ribs inter- 
sected, as at Lincoln and Canterbury, and 
all sorts of fanciful arrangements of the ribs 
indulged in, till the practical result was a 
ribbed waggon vault with intersections, as in 
Winchester nave and Gloucester choir, while 
from the number of ribs of similar curve 
springing from one capital and meeting a flat 
ceiling arose the fan vaulting of the cloister, 
where the curves are simple. Then from 
changing the curves to make them meet a 
level a where there was no flat ceiling 
arose the four-centred arch, the form usually 
adopted in fan vaulting, and which natar- 
ally, as the point arch had done 
previously, descended through the wall arch 
and window heads into all the rest of the 
building. Having thus got the idea of this 
cone of spreading ribs, it was ingenious to 
bring it out from the wall and spring it from 
a pendant as centre, as at Christchurch and 
Oxford Cathedral, or even to bring it out so 
far as to quite complete the cone and let it 
meet another half cone springing from the 
wall, as in the Divinity School, Oxford, and 
that final masterpiece of Henry VII.s 
Chapel, so easy to criticise, so impossible not 
to admire. The important point to notice 1s 
that in these latest vaults the true function 
of the multiplied ribs has entirely dis- 
appeared, and they and the intermediate 
parts are all cut out of large blocks of stone, 
and we have returned to Roman wagyon 
vault, with its continuous thrust, a strange 
result to follow from a slight alteration of 
the arrangement of the stones in the vaulting 
panels, and yet inevitable from rigidly 
following artistic reasoning. It is rendered 
all the more striking by the fact that the 
French, who strictly adhered to their 
original system, never arrived at these rich 
vaults. Here and there, as at Caudebec, we 
find a pendant taking the place of a central 
column, but it is a tour de force, and in late 
French vaults, as at Abbeville, pendant 
bosses are quite common and lierne vaults, 4s 
at St. Riquier, not uncommon; but when we 
meet with anything iike elaboration, as +! 
Rue, it is a piece of fanciful decoration, not 
a natural artistic development. : 

Time will not allow of our following ov' 
fully the development of window tracery 1” 
the two countries. France ahead of us 
in the earlier stages, owing chiefly to our 








*V¥.  ValeD. “Construction”; also Willis. 
R.LB.A. _ 
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adherence to the long, narrow lancet, a 
singularly beautiful form, especially in the 
triplet and in larger groups, as at Salisbur 
and York. Its origin 1s a little puzzling. 
believe it was simply the translation into a 
pointed form of A triple arch of the 
Norman clearstory, with the centre opening 
higher than the others. Our specially 
English perpendicular seems to have sprung 
from reticulated tracery, itself a develop- 
ment and modification of our flowing 
decorated, our English, but much more 
beautiful, version of the French Flamboyant. 
St. Mary, Redcliff, a very striking example 
of our later style, shows us a reticulated and 
a perpendicular window almost precisely 
similar at the east end. It is worth while to 
compare this interior with that of Abbeville. 
On the whole I think the English example is 
the finer, beautiful though the other is. 
Although the English example is a good deal 
the earlier, yet they may be taken as the 
last word of the art of the two countries 
before absolute decay began. We have no 
church of the first rank as late as Abbe- 
ville, perhaps St. Michael’s, Coventry, 
comes nearest, 

Let us now glance back at the results of 
our study. In spite of some resemblance, 
there can hardly be a greater contrast than 
that between the French and English cathe- 
dral. In the exterior of the former, which is 
generally obviously the result of one great 
effort, the walls are standing in slices at 
right angles to the building which they sup- 
port but do not enclose, towering high above 
it, and seeming to push and thrust with all 
their power to keep up its enormous height. 
It is very wonderful and very beautiful, but 
leaves a sense of constant effort to overcome 
difficulties, after all only partially van- 
quished. What a difference is there in the 
peace of the long, low English cathedral, 
with its insignificant buttresses and un- 
ambitious lines, with no traceried canopies or 
wealth of sculpture, and, except for the 
upward pointing of its central spire, seeming 
content to remain on earth, and telling in its 
unequal parts and varied styles not of a 
mighty impulse which faltered all too soon, 
of a lofty enthusiasm which died down to 
mere mechanical dexterity, but of successive 
generations of commonplace yet earnest’ men, 
each bringing its little stone and saying, 

“ Add this to the rest. : 

Take it and try its worth; here dies another day.” 

And in the interior also the story is the 
same. In the English church we trace the 
stolid acceptance of existing facts, which 
preserves all that has gone before, however 
imperfect, and, adding here and changing 
there, makes up a building, humble-minded, 
as It were, with a wooden roof perhaps, con- 
tent to suffice for the needs of the present, 
telling in every corner of the makeshifts of 
the past, with no sign of anxious, unrealised 
ambition for the future, incapable of perfec- 
tion, because begun and fons. incessantly, 
and always without continuous design, yet 
breathing out an indescribable charm of 
‘sympathy almost human in its loving rever- 
ence for the results of all past human effort. 
But in the other the soarimg lines which 
guide the eye upward ever to the vault of 
stone — miraculously on its walls of 
painted glass seem to tell of master minds 
of long ago, of those 

Few whom God whispers in the ear 

For wher ° r 

“Was. no pay Bh Pigeon to Heaven. there 
te. greatly daring in their implacable 
a swept ruthlessly away all that 
“ac gone before, had planned to raise 
“Structure complete and harmonious all 
‘trough, the absolute expression of one 
‘vermastering ideal of future perfection, 
‘ound to remain incomplete at the last 

rom the weakness of all human aims and 

‘eans, for they had aimed at 

pi that | proved too high, the heroic for 

Yet therein lies its undyin r 
While our cathedrals tell of the 5 FER oes 
Sir msec: of the historical continuity of the 
fa has made of the English a 
architents and imperial race, the medieval 
a itecture of France is the expression of 

at logieel and artistic nature which has 
— ; e French through all European his- 
ide he originators of the noblest social 
daa 8, exponents of their highest expres- 
= (in att. And here it is that the French 

Owers far above the English. It is far 





more the ote 3 rg of the nation’s soul. So 
far as building only makes use of ite 
materials dexterously, appropriately, beauti- 
fully even, with limbs and fingers only, it 
falls short of the highest; so far as it lays 
open the soul of the man or of the race, it 
reaches it. The expression of closely- 
reasoned design in admirable construction 
and suitability to its purpose is perfect in 
such a building as Notre-Dame, or Amiens, 
or Rheims. No more marvellous temples for 
the worship of God can be imagined. Yet it 
is not in that that their chief glory resides, 
but in that artistic sense which made. of the 
French cathedral a perfect combination of 
all the arts, more complete than even the 
Greek temple, because not only are its parts 
as inseparable and even more perfectly co- 
ordinated, but because it is the expression 
of a fuller ideal as belonging to a later, more 
complex civilisation, the work of a race as 
highly strung as the Greek. This artistic 
expression is found most in that of the 
cathedral which was the least fully worked 
out—the great west front. There is not one 
which is not open to the severest criticism as 
to proportion, adaptation to its purpose, 
disposition of lines and parts. Yet there we 
find the full expression of that indefinable 
quality, the artistic sense which all the Latin 
and Greek races possess, but which is lacking 
more or less, so far as regards the material 
arts, in almost every race of Teutonic origin. 
Just compare Notre-Dame with Wells, 
Amiens with Salisbury, Chartres with Peter- 
borough, York with Abbeville. The sculp- 
ture of Wells is a work of a genius, full of 
life and expression and high qualities of 
execution, but what a poor and monotonous 
design, with mouse-holes for doors and tall 
columns like scaffold-poles all up the front. 
Then take Notre-Dame. Its horizontal lines 
are too strong, and it is teo much cut into 
squares, but what restfulness in the wall 
spaces, how beautifully the statues on the 
piers carry on the line of sculpture, what 
noble proportion and sense of scale! Why, 
the Arc de |’Etoile is exactly the same size, 
and looks about half, and, above all, what 
wealth of marvellous imagery! Then put 
Amiens and Rheims by the side of Salisbury, 
with its meaningless jumble of petty dis- 
connected parts, or of Lincoln, with its 
senseless screen, or Lichfield, with its shop- 
ful of squat statues on brackets. Amiens 
had its towers cut in half for want of funds; 
Rheims was set back on its ground floor and 
never finished for the same reason. Both 
lack the repose of Notre-Dame, yet, with all 
their defects, which are many, especially 
the bringing forward of the door jambs at 
Rheims in front of the buttresses, how won- 
derful they are! And remember each of 
these fronts has a complete system of icono- 
graphy, which I cannot explain to-night. 
The main point to note is that all French 
sculpture from the very earliest period shows 
the artistic genius of the race. Take the 
statues from the west front of Chartres, 
which date from about 1140. Their exces- 
sive elongation, which strikes us as archaic, 
is not entirely so, but due to a naive, artistic 
feeling that, placed as they are amongst 
columns, their lines ought to harmonise. 
Then if we look at the faces, they are 
studied from nature, and are of a thoroughly 
frankish type, but idealised. Indeed, they 
are much more individual than those of the 
end of the XIIth century, when there is a 
tendency to adopt a- definite generalised 
ideal. When we come to XIIIth century 
work, such as that of Notre-Dame, note the 
calm and breadth of the work, especially of 
the angels and the double row of heads and 
the wonderful figures from Rheims, all as 
fine as any Greek art, far more a part of 
the building to which they belong, and full 
of what Greek art in its search for perfect 
physical form generally lacks—the sense of 
living humanity and of humanity conscious 
of its power to rise above itself. 

Then with the heavenly calm of the Blessed 
contrast the wild confusion, the rush and 
whirl of the other side. Note especially the 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse, Famine, and, 
most of all, Death. I know nothing to equal 
it. He who rides on the pale horse is shown 
here as a woman with blindfolded eyes. She 
has leaped in front of a man, exultant in his 
strength, and stabbed him with a huge knife 
so that his bowels are pouring out, and he 
has fallen backwards over the horse dead 
and limp, while she, clinging tightly to the 





creature’s neck, is making him rush on with 
outstretched head in an agony of terror. 
The whole is the most awful drama of human 
life and death. I might go on to compare 
the grand triple porch of Peterborough—and 
it 1s very impressive—with the great porches 
of Chartres, and -we should find the same 
difference in artistic quality. But, leaving 
this work of the best period, let us take some 
of the latest, and even there we shall find 
the same. Even now, worn down as it is, 
there are few more exquisite things than the 
great porch of St. Maclou, and its tym- 
ge of the Last Judgment is almost as 
ne as that of Notre-Dame. Hear what 
Ruskin says of it :—‘ The sculpture of the 
inferno side is carried out with a degree of 
power whose fearful grotesqueness I can 
only describe as a 0 A of the minds of 
Orcagna and Hogarth. The demons are 
perhaps even more awful than Orcagna’s, 
and in some of the expressions of aaood 
humanity in its utmost despair the English 
painter 1s at least equalled. Not less wild is 
the imagination which gives fury and fear, 


even to the placing of the figures. An evil 
angel poised on the wing drives the con- 
demned troops from before the judgment 


seat ; with his left hand he drags behind him 
a cloud, which he is spreading like a wind- 
ing sheet over them all; but they are urged 
by him so furiously that they are driven not 
merely to the extreme limit of that scene 
which the sculptor confined elsewhere within 
the tympanum, but out of the tympanum and 
into the niches of the arch; while the flames 
that follow them, bent by the blast, as it 
seems, of the angel's wings, rush into the 
niches also and burst up through their 
tracery, the three lowermost niches being 
represented as all on fire, while, instead of 
their usual vaulted and ribbed ceiling, there 
is a demon in the roof of each, with his 
wings folded over it, grmning down out of 
the black shadow.” Then put Abbeville by 
the side of York. The latter in its cold 
precision of rule and triangle and perpetual 

rpendicular panelling is only not dead 

ause it has never really lived, not dumb 
because it never was taught to speak; while 
the other, though that saddest of all ney 
things, an unfinished ruin, yet speaks all 
ever with a thousand tongues. Though one 
of the latest buildings in France, a mass of 
prisms, of interlacing curves, scientific and 
geometrical from base to summit, it is full of 
an artistic feeling and poetry almost entirely 
absent from the other. 

I do not say that either the science or the 
art of the Middle Ages, English or French, 
is a thing for us to iniitate nowadays. On 
the contrary. But I do say that it is 
deserving of all our study and all our 
admiration. It belonged to the men of those 
times; it was the result of their need, 
the fulfilment of their history, and _ its 
expression in their lives; it tells us of the 
ideal at which they aimed and how they 
strove to reach it. It sprang from their 
heart, was part of their life. Can we say as 
much of our art of — 

Pardon me if before I conclude I rapidly 
review the main results at which we have 
arrived. 

I have tried to bring before you not mere 
differences of style founded on details of 
moulding or tracery, things of no real 
importance, but to show you how English 
and French medieval architecture are each 
of them the outcome of the character of the 
race, the result of the history of the nation, 
the expression of the people's ideal. — 

The same national characteristic of 
“drift” which is ours to-day, and which 
takes us muddling along with no definite 
aim or plan for the future, and which led 
Edward III. in his blundering rush across 
Northern France till he was brought to bay 
on the hillside of Crecy, led also the work- 
men of his time to close their vaulting panels 
just anyhow, provided they got them closed ; 
the same sturdy commonsense and deter- 
mination to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
whatever they undertook, which made the 
King dismount his knights and place them 
side by side with the peasants, row over 
row, on that gentle slope, and which gave to 
them all when thus united the power 
ight on that famed Picard field 

Et Ring Binme and Genoa's. bow and Caesar's 

eagle shield,” : 
made them also build their walls always 
thick enough to carry the vaults or else rest 
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satisfied with a wooden roof, and caused 
them to be content to mend and patch 
their heritage from the past rather than 
sweep it all away in the hope of replacing it 
by some marvel of quite unattainable per- 
fection in the future, till in the end the 
gradual blending of all classes and of their 
aspirations made iteelf felt in their art, as 
in their social life, and the architecture of 
the cathedral, the monastery, and the castle 
found its last expression in the village 
church, the manor-house, and the farm. in 
art, as in empire, the English race has ever 
been the same—opportunist, realistic almost, 
incapable in material matters of ever forming 
an ideal much above the Here and Now of 
daily life, yet blundering unconsciously, in 
spite of themselves, into marvellous results in 
both art and empire. 

And so with France.. It was the same 
chivalrous devotion to an ideal which drove 
to death the knights at Crecy and Agin- 
court, which also inspired the burghers of 
the Communes with their wild enthusiasm 
for liberty and with their determination to 
find for their thankfulness a_ visible 
expression in their vast cathedrals. It was 
the same pitiless logic and thirst for an ideal 
which dictated the unswerving policy of 
Louis XI. and of Richelieu, which later 
made the nation sweep away all its past in a 
torrent of blood in the vain hope of bring- 
ing back the golden age, and which also in 
art inspired the reasoning and the artistic 
sense whereby the builders of Vezelay and 
of St. Denis were led on from Notre-Dame 
through the perfection of Amiens and the 
lovely folly of Beauvais and the ruinous, un- 
finished beauty of Abbeville to the last wire- 
drawn skeleton of a XVIth century church. 
Through it all, up to the very end, these 
builders were true artists, aiming at 
expressing a something higher than them- 
selves which should draw up into sympathy 
with them all that was best and noblest in 
those around them. Which of the two 
nations did best? It is an old question, 
which each artist—each man—must answer 
for himself. Whether is it better to aim at 
a lofty ideal which, proving beyond our 
reach, may become a mere dream of Heaven, 
or to be content with a lower one within our 


grasp, even though it may keep us bound to 
Earth.” 





Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith said he had great 
pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. 
West for his admirable lecture. They must 
all of them have been delighted with the 
paper, which was one of the most perfect in 
its combination of the artistic, the structural, 
and the historical that he had ever heard. 
Dr. West had given them a sketch of the his- 
torical reasons for the contrast between 
French and English work, and had gone into 
the structural reasons most thoroughly as 
well. The reason why the paper had been 
such a brilliant one was probably because 
Dr. West was thoroughly trained as an 
architect both in England and France, and 
had had the special privilege of being under 
and associated with Viollet-le-Duc for some 
years, so that he had had the run of the 
French churches while Viollet-le-Duc was 
restoring them. That, added to Dr. West's 
literary and other qualifications, had given 
him special. facilities for producing such a 
paper. He remembered reading and enjoy- 
ing a paper Dr. West read on “ Vaulting ” 
before the Institute of Architects a good 
many years ago, and from his treatment of 
the present sudject they saw that’ Dr. West 
had studied the question of vaulting very 
deeply. Perhaps the lecture that evening 
was of most value because of the tendency 
nowadays to set aside Gothic in favour of 
Classic study. He had such a warm sym- 
pathy for Gothic, which was his first study, 
that he was always pleased when the Associa. 
tion students had the opportunity of hearing 
‘ectures like the present, which emphasised 
the beanty and the logical development of 
Gothic work, and which impressed them all 
once again with the enormous importance of 
that study, especially in their younger days, 


‘* Biving greater freedom in designing and’ 


planning. It was impossible to criticise, 
“xcept in the most general way, such a paper, 
and he would Say no more, except to propose 
*« very hearty vote of thanks to Dr. West. 

_ Mr. Hugh Stannus said it would be con- 
sonant with the ideas, the impressions, of all 
of them that evening if he just seconded the 





vote of thanks and then kept silence. The 
truest compliment to Dr. West was for them 
to feel cae act like students sitting at his 
feet. He was old enough to remember when 
Dr. West was a pupil in London, and he 
remembered the great advantage Dr. West 
had of going to Paris and studying under 
Viollet-le-Duc with M. A. de Bandot—a man 
who had all the grand traditions of the 
grand old Frenchman. The paper that even- 
ing had been so perfect in its way that it 
was impossible for any one of them to 
criticise it; they could only study it and 
work it into taeir artistic education and their 
artistic conscience. 

The Chairman then ~ the = = thanks, 
remarking on the excellence o e paper 
and the oes lantern views which had been 
shown, and expressing regret that the illus- 
trations could not accompany the lecture 
when published. : 

the vote of thanks having been very 
warmly carried, ; 

Dr. West briefly replied. 

Next Meetings. 

The Chairman announced that a special 
general meeting will be held on February 23 
to add to by-laws 21 and 31 after the word 
“librarian” the words: “and editor of the 
A.A. Journal.” They propose to make the 
editor of the Journal a member of Council. 

After the special meeting, the ordina 
meeting — will held, when Mr. F. T. 
Baggallay will read a paper on “ Porches 


and Approaches,” illustrated by lantern 
views. 
The meeting then terminated. 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


GLascow ARCHAOLOGICAL 
council of the Glasgow Archwological Society 
have issued their report for the past year. 
After reviewing the work of the session, they 
state that seventeen new members were en- 
rolled, bringing the number up to nearly 300. 
A correspondence is given in the report 5 
between the Society and Sir Hugh Shaw 
Stewart with reference to the preservation «f 
Newark Castle. In reply to the Society's 
representations, Sir Hugh says that sums 
have been laid out periodically in keeping 
the roof watertight and preventing the build- 
ing from falling into greater ruin than it is 
now. He regrets he is unable to do more 
without starving other buildings, which ere a 
source of livelihood to those who occupy them 
as farm tenants, etc. So far from being in- 
different to the value of the building from a 
historical and architectural point of view, he 
had lately refused a tempting sum for the 
purchase of the ground on which it stands in 
order that a shipbuilding yard might be 
erected there. If, he adds, the Society could 
see its way to provide funds for the thorough 
repair of the castle, he would place no 
obstacle in the way. The council further 
report that through the intervention of the 
Society the Lanarkshire County Council had 
given instructions, which would prevent any 
more injury to the prehistoric fortification or 
mote between the public road and the River 
Clyde about a mile north of Abington village. 
With regard to the rebuilding of Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary, regret is expressed that the 
managers seem determined to proceed with 
their scheme, without modification, with the 
result that the huge “Jubilee Block,” to 
front Cathedral-square, will destroy the 
appearance of the cathedral. 


9+ 


Fifty Wears Ago. 


From tHe Builder or Feprvary 16, 1856. 


Tue CLock at tHe Houses or PARLIAMENT. 

Tue proceedings connected with the in- 
tended clock at Westminster are not regarded 
complacently by some of our correspondents ; 
all sorts of unfairness are complained of, but 
we are not in a position to say that the case 
is made out. One remarks t “the faces 
are so arranged (although of immense size) 
as to be a useless for the purpose of 
distinguishing the time (even to a person 
standing in siaypr nt igrsy fd and asks “if it be 
true that the clock is made of cast-iron?” 
He further complains that the matter is now 
wholly in the hands of one gentleman, Mr. 
Denison. Another writer says all the English 
bellfounders have been insulted in connexion 


Socrery.—The . 





with this clock, and is surprised they should 
be so quiet under it. Are we to believe that 
we are travelling backwards on all roads’ 


Zllustrations, 


DESIGN FOR BACON’S IDEAL PALACE. 


}S our readers are aware, the subject 
set for the Soane Medallion this 
year was a realisation of the 
palace described by Bacon, in 
his essay “Of Building,” as the kind of 
house that he would think an ideal one for a 
man who could afford a country house on the 
largest scale. 

The Medallion was gained by Mr. W. S. 
George, of Ashton-under-Lyne. with 4 
remarkable set of drawings, which Mr. J. W. 
Simpson, in his criticism on the students’ 
designs at the last meeting of the Institute 
of Architects, described as being “quite the 
most learned parody of style which they had 
had since his brilliant colleague on the Coun- 
cil, Professor Pite, startled them with his 
ideas as to what a West-end club should 
be like.” Entirely a — with this, we 
have thought it worth while to devote our 
plates this week to illustrating the whole set 
of these drawings. Bacon’s description of 
the mansion which he would have liked to see 
built has often attracted attention and com- 
ment; and to have illustrated in a concrete 
form this architectural speculation of 4 
great intellect of the Elizabethan era is an 
achievement of considerable interest. 

We have asked the author to contribute 
any remarks he wished to make on his idea 
in working out the design, and he writes :— 

‘“The subject set eg. ‘The Realisation 
of the Ideal Mansion as Described by Bacon 
in his Essay ‘‘ Of Building,”’ that essay be- 
comes the first object for consideration, and 
on being carefully and thoughtfully read, 
though stimulating to the imagination, it is 
found to be in parts obscure and even seem- 
ingly contradictory, forcing one to the con- 
clusion that Bacon did not conceive his 

lace as an organic whole, but allowed his 
imagination to expand and contract, describ- 
ing in turn parts only of the large houses of 
the period. 

This makes it necessary to study the 
houses with which Bacon must have been 
familiar, and these, together with the large 
collecticn .of Elizabethan plans in Thorpe’s 
book, throw considerable light on the more 
difficult parts of the essay. , 

But Bacon’s philosophy, having so strong 
a practical bias, suggests that a merely 
antiquarian restoration of his ‘ perfect palace 
would be neither useful nor desirable, so an 
attempt has been made to combine the 
grandiose ideas of living which were 50 
characteristic of the Elizabethan era with 
the more modern ideas of comfort and 
privacy. 

In this particular attempt at realisation 
Bacon’s semi-literary semi-technical descrip- 
tion has throughout conditioned the design, 
but the imaginative nature of the subject 
seemed imperatively to demand that the 
design itself should possess an imaginative 
quality, and that the same imaginative 
quality should dominate its setting forth. 

Although modern habits and ideas have 
been considered, and ate suites of rooms 
are provided which could readily be arranged 
for State functions of the largest kind, for 
entertainments on a smaller scale, or for the 
private life of the family, yet the design 
is by no means offered as an attempt to plan 
a palace as it should be, but from the first 
was considered as merely an unusually 
interesting and useful exercise.” 


Oe 
Sett’s TeLecRAPHic AppressEs.—We have 
received from Mr. Henry Sell (166, Fleet-street, 
E.C.) the 1906 volume of Registered Telegraphic 
Addresses, which contains the names and ac- 
dresses of 70,000 firms. The Directory is corm- 
plete to the end of 1905, and contains every new 
tel phic address or alteration registered ot 
the Post Office up to December 31, 1905. It also 
contains the names of the 70,000 great firms ©! 
the United Kingdom, and a complete list of our 
Consuls in foreign countries classified under the 
towns in which they are resident, Special articles 
on the World’s Industries, Post Office information, 
ete,, will also be found in the bock, We have 
found the work (the present issue is the “Coming 
of Age" number) very 18 *ft1 and reliable, and \' 

deserves to be well kno. n and used. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS : 
Il.—Messrs. Wartnc & GiLLow’s New 
PREMISES. 


Apart from their importance as a business 
enterprise, the new buildings erected by 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow in Oxford-street 
constitute one of the finest examples of com- 
mercial architecture in London of recent 
years. That they are of considerable interest 
to architects was proved by the large attend- 
ance of members of the Architectural 
Association, including the President, on 
Saturday, the 10th inst., the second visit of 
the current series, when the privilege of 
seeing the interior or the planning was 
granted by the proprietors. Mr. R. Frank 
Atkinson, the architect of the work, was 
present, and described the materials and 
processes of construction, and gave an account 
of the difficulties with which he 
contended. 

We gave an illustration of the exterior 
and some brief remarks upon the design in 
our issue cf November 4, 1905; no plan, 
however, was published. In recording the 
occasion of the present visit, we now supple- 
ment our previous reference, having inspected 
the interior together with the original and 
the amended plans showing the evolution of 
the great undertaking. 

The rectangular site, covering an acre of 
ground, is bounded by four streets of 
varying importance. Foremost is the frontage 
of 191 ft. to Oxford-street, while the corre- 
sponding back line measures 135 ft. facing 
Castle-street East. The average depth of the 
site is 240 ft. The acquisition cf so large 
a plot. involved heavy purchases in old 
property. Later, monetary compensation had 
to be made to the owners of most of the 
surrounding property for injury to rights 
of light, so that before actual operations 
were commenced some enormous obstacles had 
to be overcome. This bold spirit. character- 
ises the new work, which is striking in its 
massive, broad effects. 

The public entrance is in the centre of 
the Oxford-street front, and gives access 
through a long waiting-hall into the central- 
hall of the building. This latter apartment 
has a large domed skylight, and is the source 
of most of the internal lighting of the 
interior. Show-room; and galleries radiate 
from this hall in connexion with others 
fronting the streets, while doorways are sv 
arranged that long vistas in numerous direc- 
tions are obtained through the various 
departments. Staircases. lifts for passengers 
and goods, business and staff entrances, etc., 
are placed in convenient positions. The 
accommodation is disposed in a sub-basement. 
basement, ground floor, mezzanine, and six 
upper floors, with which are interwoven 
sundry fire-escape staircases, light areas for 
Sanitary conveniences and other lesser pro- 
Jsions necessary to this type of building. 
Che planning is excellent, and indeed clever, 
while the large interiors are dignified, well 
Propertioned, and adequately lighted. Bear- 
ing in mind the eagerness of the proprietors 
for floor and window space, Mr, Atkinson is 
to be congratulated upon achieving a distinct 
Success mm architecture. His granite piers, 
for intance, on the ground story are welcome 
‘eatures of some power, and help to carry 
off the incongruity of the large plate-glass 
voids which unfortunately occur at the stage 
where the sense of solidity is demanded. The 
interest of the Oxford-street and Binstead- 
Street fagades lies in the successful adapta- 
- n of a theme originated by Wren at 
‘<mpton Court Palace—the circular windows 
- a story superimposing the large corniced 
St of a much higher suite of rooms. 
Portland stone, heavily moulded and carved, 
's used in the dressings, while the wall spaces 
“ hg in narrow red bricks. This brick- 
— , although satisfactory in colour. is 
‘sappointing in general effect. The white 
eee, jomt is very much too thin, and robs 
— facing of that vigour and texture which 
es strong brickwork. The stone is 
Portion am and care is taken to avoid 
+5 and cement stains, which so frequently 
disfigure modern masonry. ‘In further 
Persie we think the chief blot upon the 
ditto ef si oriel and angle feature which 
f Ss the south-east corner of the main 
Pees If solidity is required anywhere it 
rb paramount importance at this point, for 

8 a very heavy pier of masonry and 





brickwork overhanging the position. We 
notice that a solid corner is shown on the 
original plans and we understand that the 
feature in question is an afterthought: so 
that, in justice to the architect, he is not 
responsible. At all events, he has very skil- 
fully emerged from a difficult problem. The 
Winsley-street, or east, front is worthy of 
notice; here some recessing of the upper 
stories has been resorted to, together with 
the use of large surfaces of white glazed 
ret ‘ = bay facing work is 
erminate the r rick projecting win 
of the north and south Sane, pe the 
value of the massing and concentration is 
well marked. 
Construction of a fire-resisting nature is 
rovided throughout. The demands of the 
ndon Building Act have materially affected 
the planning and external appearance of the 
building. The inflexibility of building 
Fuge was never more manifested than in 
this great work. The escape stairs and 
double iron doors are wise enough; but 
what the party walls, protruding from the 
roof, and which split the design into three 
or four parts, are supposed to provide against, 
considering that the floors and roof are 
wholly fire-resisting, we are unable to grasp. 
We congratulate Messrs. Waring & Gillow 
upon the architectural excellence of the work, 
which has enhanced the fine buildings of the 
streets of London. We dissociate ourselves, 
however, from the course they have deemed 
it advisable to take with regard to the 
treatment of the interiors. It was with con- 
siderable surprise that we learned that the 
architect, who has evolved this great work, 
who has imagined the completed scheme to 
which he hag given such successful and 
fitting external expression, is to be debarred 
placing that finality upon the whole in the 
fitting up and furnishing of the galleries and 
halls. We have no doubt that their staff 
numbers many capable designers of interiors, 
but the dual process in the working out of 
this immense venture is, we consider, an error 
of judgment on the part of the proprietors. 


pe 


THE ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS. 
IN-CHARGE : 
SMALL WATER SUPPLIES. 
_ A Meetine of the Association of Engineers- 
in-Charge was held on Wednesday at St. 
Bride’s Institute, Bride-lane, when a paper 
was read by Mr. H. C. H. Shenton on 
‘Small Water Supplies and Sources,” Mr. 
J. Patten Barber, President, presiding. 

The lecturer said that the sources of supply 
might be considered as follows :—(1) Rain- 
water gathered off roofs or specially prepared 
areas, (2) water gathered off the surface of 
the land, (3) streams, rivers, and lakes, (4) 
springs, (5) surface wells, (6) deep wells, 
(7) borings, (8) artesian wells. Rain-water 
supplies were, speaking generally, not of 
great consequence in this country. They 
were easily contaminated, and unless great 

recautions were taken the rain-water would 

e quite unfit for drinking purposes, and 
probably for washing purposes, too. It was 
customary to collect the rain in a most care- 
less manner from the roofs of houses and 
conduct it in unsound drains below ground 
to a tank. The roof was frequently very 
dirty, sewage and dirty surface water could 
leak into the badly-jointed rain-water drains, 
and the tank was generally neglected. Of the 
rain-water —' on the land part sank into 
the ground, and after descending through 
the pervious earth, or through cracks and 
fissures, reached some solid impervious forma- 
tion, through which it could not pass. Water 
falling on to a patch of gravel which rested 
on the top of food: impervious clay would 
descend through the gravel to the clay, and 
would then spread out and form an under- 
ground pool. If the gravel patch was very 
large a great deal of water would be held at 
the bottom, and might be tapped by a well. 
At the edges of the gravel the water would 
tend to overflow whenever it reached a 
certain level, and would thus form springs 
at the surface. Such gravel patches varied 
in thickness from a few inc to 150 ft. 
Most shallow wells were sunk in this drift, 
and the water drawn from them varied very 
much in character. The most serious thing 
with regard to shallow surface wells in 
gravel or other porous strata was that they 
were so easily contaminated. Anything in 


the nature of a sewer or drain running 
through the gravel might leak into it (the 
majority of sewers did leak), and such wells 
should be protected at the top by a plat- 
form of concrete, say, 20 ft. square, at the 
Zround level all round them so that surface 
water could not get into the well without 
passing through several feet of earth. In the 
south-east of England the formation of the 
ground consisted, roughly speaking, of layers 
of permeable or impe le earth or rock 
placed one above the other so that each 
permeable layer was sandwiched between two 
impermeable layers. The first great-stratum 
on the surface near home was the London 
clay, but, as the layers were inclined at an 
angle, each in turn cropped out, and lay 
exposed on the surface of the ground some- 
where, forming a gathering ground, so that 
water falling on the surface where any of 
the previous strata were lying exposed 
descended into the earth, and was held there, 
all escape being prevented by the clays which 
lay over or under the previous strata m 
question. Water continued to gather in them 
until it had reached a level at which it could 
find an outlet. 

Having referred to various formations of 
the ground, the lecturer said that chalk was 
the most important water-bearing stratum 
in England. Its texture was too fine and 
close to allow the water to pass freely 
through it; it readily absorbed water, but 
was slow to part with it; its surface was 
broken up by innumerable cracks, which 
generally extended several feet below. These 
fissures then decreased in number, but the 
larger ones descended to greater depths. The 
chalk was also divided into horizontal layers 
by what are called divisional planes. The 
water could pass vertically downwards 
through the fissures and horizontally along 
the divisional planes. Sometimes when 
chalk contained considerable quantities of 
water near the surface the supply was not 
increased if it was penetrated to great depths. 
Fissures in the higher level might stand full 
of water after those at a lower level had been 
drained, thus proving that water would not 
travel quickly through the chalk except along 
fissures. T> some extent it was true that 
the water-level in the chalk flowed in a more 
or less direct course towards the sea coast, 
and stood at an even gradient. This was 
probably so provided that the line was not 
interfered with by exceptionally compact 
layers, deep valleys from which water could 
escape in springs and towards which a special 
gradient would run, faults, wells from which 
very large quantities of water were pumped. 
causing a depression of the water-level, and 
so on. From measurements jor es — 

it a s that water stood in wells 

the aa ak Brighton at a level of about 
19 ft. above low water-mark. At a well 
half a mile inland the water-level was 
31 ft. above the same datum, at a well a 
mile inland the water-level was 52 ft., and 
at a well two miles inland the water level 
was 70 ft. above the same low water-mark. 
while at a well at Clayton, seven miles 
inland, the level a 250 ft. above the low 
y -level referred to. 

ge ayer issued from the chalk at the 
sea coast near Brighton, and at low water 
streams of fresh water might be seen running 
down to the sea. If one went inland from 
Steyning to Lewes one found a great many 
splendid springs in the valleys issuing ¥ 
much higher level. No general rule coul be 
laid down with regard to the water level in 

chalk for these reasons. 

to Vells near the sea might tap salt or 
brackish water near the sea level, owing, ve 
doubt, to some fissure which was directly 
connected with the sea. It seemed an 
reasonable to suppose that in such cases ie 
water might be tapped at a lower level, 
seeing that fresh water was drawn om 
levels far below ordnance datum inland, an : 
it was by no means an absolute certainty 
that the sea water always found ready means 
of access to the lower levels. Referring to 
Wealden sands and sandstones, the lecturer 
said these formations were very variable im 
character, and in sinking a well one was apt 
to go through layers of sand and clay, and 
cote again, and clay again, and so on. At 
one layer of sand a supply of water might 
be obtained, and perhaps after p 





through a layer of clay beneath one reac 
a si of dry sand, which rapidly absorbed 
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the water which ran down from the water- 
bearing stratum above. That might happen 
sometimes after a really good water-bearing 
stratum had been reached, and many wells 
were abandoned because the supply had been 
lost in that manner. It seemed rather 
absurd that such wells should be abandoned 
for that reason. It would obviously be easy 
enough to fill in the bottom of the well and 
to put in some puddied clay over the lower 
sand formation to hold up the water. 

Speaking of the construction of wells, the 
lecturer said there could be no doubt that 
for deep wells, where it was of importance 
to exclude any water, and where treacherous 
strata had to be passed through, iron 
cylinders should be used for the lining, and 
would probably be cheapest in the end. 
Shafts were generally to be preferred to 
borings for wells in this part of the country. 
A shaft had a much better chance of striking 
a good supply of water in the chalk, upper 
greensand, or the "Wealden beds than a 
boring, which might miss the fissures, or get 
choked with sand, or fail to obtain a 
sufficient supply from sandy beds owing to 
the small area it touched. Well-sinking 
must, however, always be a matter of risk. 
No man could possibly tell to an exact 
certainty what existed in the ground 200 ft. 
or 300 ft. below, and the engineer could 
only say it was probable that a permeable 
water-bearing strata existed at a certain 
depth. There could be no absolute certainty 
that it existed at all. In conclusion, he 
urged the point that, while it was often best 
es deep for a water supply, much expense 
and trouble might often be saved if the water 
ready to han 
overlooked. 

A discussion followed the paper, and the 
meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Shenton, proposed by the Chairman and 
seconded by Mr. H. Capsey. 

oe oe 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 

An ordinary general meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was held on Monday 
at No. 12, Great George-street, Westminster, 
S.W., Mr. C. Bidwell, President, in the 
chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, and seme donations to 
the Library and Library Fund having been 
announced, 

The Chairman moved that the Right Hon. 
Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton be elected as 
an Hon. Member. The Chairman said that the 
right hon. gentleman had heen a Professional 
Associate of the Institution for some seven 
teen years, and they would all be glad that 
he had been raised to the high position of 
Lord Justice. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. Goddard) then read 
the list (printed in our last issue) of can- 
didates who have passed the preliminary 
examination and have been enrolled as 
students. 


near the surface were not 


The Rating of Machinery. 

Mr. W. P. Payne then resumed the 
debate, opened by Messrs. E: J. Castle, K.C.., 
G. Humphreys Davies, E. J. Harper, and 
E. M. Konstam, on Mr. F. Marshall’s paper 
on ‘The Valuation of Machinery for Rating 
Purposes,” an abstract of which appeared in 
our issue for February 3. 

Mr. Payne said that Mr. Marshall’s paper 
showed what a large amount of difficulty 
a surveyor had in carrying out the law in 
regard to the rating of machinery. What 
valuers required was that the judges should 
tell them what was the meaning of the 
words, ‘‘enhancement of value,” and how 
to measure that enhancement. The carrying 
out of the rating of machinery was a great 
difficulty. In some parts of the country the 
rating was carried out in its entirety, every- 
thing being valued; but in other parts, 
nothing was valued at all. 

Mr. W. B. Brodrick said that the present 
state of the law on the subject had not been 
arrived at by what might be called natural 
evolution so much as from dire necessity. 

The rating of machinery had been brought 
into prominence during the last fifteen to 
twenty years more particularly by the 
necessity which local bodies had found of 
increasing the yearly amounts required by 
them; and the assessment committees or 
those who instructed them had been anxious 





to discover new sources of revenue so that 
the increased expense should not tell se 
heavily on the ordinary ratepayer. He ven- 
tured to question the correctness of the 
decisions in the House of Lords in the case 
of Kirby v. Assessment Committee of the 
Hunslet Union on December 19 last. A 
great deal of the machinery in Kirby's 
factory was personal property, and the House 
of Lords had decided that it was correct to 
rate that. It appeared to him that there 
was a conflict between the Act of Parliament 
passed by both Houses in 1840 and the 
decision of the House of Lords-in the case 
of Kirby v. Hunslet. Surveyors and valuers 
must find themselves in a difficulty, and the 
only way he could see out of the chaos was 
for an Act to be passed—an Act such as the 
Machine Users’ Association had promoted for 
the last twelve years—and that would 
remove many of the difficulties which exist. 

Mr. E. Page, K.C., said that there was 
no doubt that the present condition of the 
law was absolutely unsatisfactory. The diffi- 
culty was not as to fixed machinery, which 
would go with the hereditament as part of 
it; the difficulty was in regard to such 
machinery as was not. But for legal 
decisions, one would have felt that such 
chattles ‘would ‘be affected by the question 
as to what extent was the value of the 
hereditament enhanced by being available for 
the use and erection of such machines. As 
to the way to deal with the matter, the only 
plan was to endeavour to get the law altered 
on the lines of the Report of the Com- 
mission of 1900—i.e., that a Bill should be 
passed that should enact that there should 
be excluded from the assessment any increase 
value arising from machinery, tools or 
appliances which were not fixed, or were only 
so fixed as that they could be removed with- 
out the removal of any part of the heredita- 
ment. On those lines the Scotch Act of 
1892 was passed, which in Scotland removed 
the grievances of the owners of machinery. 
Some such Act was required in England, and 
until such an Act had been placed upon the 
Statute-book it was no goud doing anything 
but obey the decisions of the Courts and 
agitate for an alteration in the law, which 
was very necessary if one place was to be 
rated in the same way as another place and 
if the rateable value of factories was to 
accord with the annual value as found by 
the ordinary laws of supply and demand. 

Mr. D. Dinwiddy said that the subject 
divided itself into two heads—i.e., first, the 
economic question of whether machinery 
should be rated, and secondly, how it should 
be rated. No surveyor could go into a 
factory on behalf of the assessment com- 
mittees and ignore the machinery. It was 
their duty so long as the law was in its 
present state to treat it as they found it; 
they conld not do otherwise after the Kirby 
case. 

Mr. (3. Beken having spoken, 

Mr. J. H. Sabin said he could not see 
why machinery, for instance, which would 
do the mortising for forty doors in one 
day should be assessed differently from 
a building in which forty men, with 
forty chisels, etc., did the work on those 
forty doors in one day; or a wash- 
house, with tubs for women, as against 
machinery for washing. What was wanted 
was the removal of restrictions on trade. 
Was a building increased in value, or was 
it not, by the use to which it was put? A 
house was built with the intention of its 
being inhabited, and could it be said that it 
was enhanced in value by the fact that it 
was going to be inhabited? A building was 
erected as a factory, and could it be said 
that its value was further increased by the 
fact that machines were going to be put into 
it? He did not feel that it was, any more 
than he felt that the house was increased in 
value because people were going to live in 
it; and houses would not be built if people 
were not going to live in them, and many 
factories would not be erected unless 
machinery was going to be put into them. 
The matter might be put in this way : When 
is a hereditament not a hereditament? And 
the answer was: When it was a machine. 
And when was a machine not a machine? 
And the answer was: When it is a heredita- 
ment. 

Mr. Sturge, of Bristol, and Mr. A. 
Harston having spoken, the Chairman made 











a few remarks on the subject, during which, 
he expressed the hope that the Government 
would do something in the matter in the near 
future 

In the course of a brief reply, Mr. Mar. 
shall said he had been much struck by Mr. 
Sabin's illustrations. If brewers’ vats were 
to be rated, one could not see why wash. 
tubs should not be. But the whole matter 
was in an anomalous state, and legislation 
was needed. 

It was announced that the next meeting 
would be held on February 28, when a paper 
by the late J. Leaning on ‘‘ The Assimilation 
of the Practice of Quantity Surveyors ” would 
be read by Mr. H. J. Leaning. 

——_--_o-< 9 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S8.W., Sir E. 
Cornwall, M.P., Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Hackney Borough Council 2,985/. for paving 
works; St. Pancras Borough Council 1,965. 
for street lighting; and Woolwich Borough 
Council 2,001. for electrical fittings. 

Inspection of Theatres, etc.—The follow- 
ing recommendations of the Theatres and 
Musie Halls and Fire Brigade Committees 
were agreed to after discussion :— 


“(a) That, as from and including April 1, 1906, 
the chief officer of the fire brigade be responsible 
to the Council for the inspection of the electric 
lighting installations and heating and other 
mechanical arrangements in theatres and the other 

aces public entertainment licensed by the 

ouncil. 

(b) That Mr. G. Heys-Jones, an assistant in the 
lower section of the first class in the highways, 
electric lighting, etc. section of the engineer’s 

epartment, and Mr. E. 8. F. Cooper, an assistant 
in the lower section of the first class, in the 
mechanical section of the engineer's department, be 
transferred to the fire brigade as from and including 
April 1. 1906, : : 

(c) That an electrical and mechanical engineer, 
at a salary of 4001. a year, and an electrical 
engineer, at a salary of 200’. a year, be appointed 
in the fire brigade, and that applications for the 
appointments be invited by public advertisement. 


Exhibition of Sculpture.—-A petition was. 
presented by the Vice-Chairman from the 
Society of British Sculptors asking the Coun- 
cil to grant a temporary site and building 
where an exhibition of the art of sculpture 
can be properly seen. The petition was 
referred to the Improvements Committee. 

Marble-hill—Adaptation of Mansion for 
Refreshment and Shelter Purposes.—The 
Parks and Open Spaces Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed :— 


(a) That the estimate of expenditure on capital 
account of 1,565’., approved on August 1, 1905, in 
respect of the adaptation of the mansion at Marble- 
hill, be eancelled to the extent of 590/.; and that 
the resolution of that date sanctioning expenditure 
for the purpose be rescinded so far as it relates 
to expenditure exceeding 9751. : 

(b) That the offer of Messrs. Chambers Brothers 
to provide for 135. a gas service in the mansion at 
Marble-hil! be accepted.” 


Putney School of Art.—It was agreed to 
accept the transference of this school to the 
Council. 

School, Dawes-road, Fulham.—The Educa- 
tion Committee reported as follows 1n refer- 
ence to the new secondary school proposed to 
be erected on the Dawes-road site (Fulham), 
for the accommodation of 316 scholars : 


“In the letter accompanying these pats the 
attention of the Board of Education was Vv! 
to the extremely expensive character of their requse, 
ments in respect of the building and equipment 
of new secondary schools, and it- was state that, 
in the opinion of the Council, considerab!e « ee 
could be effected without appreciably diminishing 
the efficiency of the school as a whole. i 

The d on December 5, 1905, approved t f 
lans as submitted for a total accommodation . 
16 girls, and added that it had been decidec i. 
modify the regulations of the Board for the ul 
ing of secondary schools, aa follows :— ial 

Assembly hall: The minimum allowance it 
8 sq. it. per scholar will be reduced to 6 “4 os 
where the Board are satisfied that the larser PP 
vision is impracticable. ah ft 

Classrooms : The minimum allowance of 16 54, 7. 
(with the alternative provided by the existing 
regulations) will be reduced to 16 sq. ft. provlay 
that the Board are satisfied with the arrance 


ese important concessiong on the part pe mn 
Board will enable the Council to effect a consi 
able saving in the erection of this and ¢ 
secondary schools. In view of the pressi's — 
for secondary school accommodation in Fu'ham, bs 
are of opinion that the school as planned fees 
scholars will be hardly jasge enough to ee 
requirements of the district, and the plans have 
accordingly been redrawn for a school to acne 
modate 510 girls. The total cost of erecting, Se 
school in accordance with these amended P ; 
including supervision, quantities, and lithography, 
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ment, ete., is estimated at 36,9561. The cost 
or the ont sing only is estimated at 28,558/., equiva- 
jent to about 561. a place. It may be mentioned, 
for purposes of comparison, that the cost of the 
building as originally planned for 316 scholars was 
estimated at 20,0001., equivalent to about 63/. a 
ace. As this is the first school of this character 
So be erected by the Council, we submit the plans 
for the Council's appro before sending them to 
the Board of Education. We recommend: That 
the amended sketch plans, submitted to the Educa- 
tion Committee on January 31, 1906, of the secondary 
school proposed to be erected on the Dawes-road 
site (Fulham), be approved; and that they be for- 
warded to the Board of Education. 

Mr. Whittaker Thompson moved, and Mr. 
Buxton seconded, that the recommendation 
be referred back. The cost should not be so 
high as 56/. a place. : : 

Mr. Barnes said it was impossible to do 
the work at a less cost while the present 
rules of the Board of Education appliell. 

Canon Jephson said that if they were free 
to carry out the work in the best way they 
could the cost would be bard much less. 
The Council had to comply with rules which 
were as rigid as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, but they endeavoured to do the 
work as inexpensively as possible. 

Sir William Collins said that one impres- 
sion more definite than any other which he 
had brought back from Paris was as to the 
adequate school provision there and the 
natural sequence of secondary education fol- 
lowing the primary school. He expressed 
the wish that the Board of Education would 
relax their requirements still more, but the 
cost of 56l, a place was not excessive in 
comparison with the cost of other similar 
schools erected in London and the country. 

The amendment was lost, and the recom- 
mendation of the committee agreed to. 

Hilldrop-road Site, Islington, N.—The 
following recommendations of the Finance 
Committee were agreed to :— 

“(a) That the claim of Messrs. Gregar & Son, 
the contractors for the erection of the pupil teacher 
centre on the Hilldrop-road site (Islington. N.), be 
settled at 4,8327. 5s. 2d. net, exclusive of legal ex- 

ses. 

a) That expenditure not exceeding 200l. be 
sanctioned in respect of the Iggal costs incurred by 
Messrs. Gregar & Son in connexion with their action 
in regard to the erection of the pupil teacher centre 
on the Hilldrop-road site (Islington, N.}; that the 
sum oj’ 2001. be allowed to Messrs. Gregar & Son.” 


Lists of Contractors Selected to T'ender.— 
The Education Committee recommended, and 
it was agreed :— 

“That the name of John Wainwright & Co., Ltd, 
of 173, Maida-vale, be added to the selected list 
pe te for tar-paving playgrounds of Council 
&CNOOIS. 

That the name of A. E. Podmore & Co., of 33, 
Charles-street, Hatton-garden, be added to the 
seiected list of contractors for the provision of gas 
services and fittings in schools. 

That the name of J. Harrison & Co., of Station 
Works, Denmark-road, Camberwell, be added to 
the selected list of contractors for supplying and 
erecting iron buildings, as far as smal] contracts 
only are concerned 

That G. J. Lyall, formerly one of the partners 
of Staines & Son, builders, 61, Great Eastern-street, 
who is continuing the business under the old name, 
be allowed to tender as beretofore.’”’ 


List of Rates of Wages and Hours of 
Labour.—The Works Committee reported as 


follows, the recommendation being agreed 
to :- 


The hours of labour of plumbers inserted in the 
Council's list of rates of wages and hours of labour 
are not in accord with the provisions of the work- 


Ing rule agreement between the Plumbers’ Asso- 
Clation and the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
lion. We recommend ;— . 

That the Counci!’s list of rates of wages and hours 
of labour be amended by the substitution of ‘50’ 
for “47° as the hours of labour in summer of 
Plumbers avd plumbers’ mates, and that the rate 
ti Pay of plumbers and plumbers’ mates for over- 
ay on weekdays (except Saturdayst, inserted in 
the list be as follows: “6 p.m. to 8 p.m., time and 


& quarter’ 

St qucicll Bridge—Provision of Lamp 
a ds, rs for Bridge.—The Bridges 
AMMA Lee rou 

report ght up the following 
a od ‘ve considered what arrangements should 
and’ {et lighting the new Vauxhall Bridge. 
lightin,, < pO! Opinion that the best system of 
lightin. 4 2€ the incandescent high pressure gas- 
with {! ‘ystem. We have been in communication 
View to 28, Light and Coke Company with a 


prepare’, taining for what amount it would be 
the Tey si, uPBLY and erect suitable standards with 
haviea,,...\° lamps, service mains, etc., and also the 
Would 1.) ms. We understand that the company 
ete. fo, ’Pared to supply and erect the lamps, 
amount hire from 6501, to 7001. the exact 
later dai & “dependent upon the setilement at a 
amount, \ Ol certain details of the work. This 
ments wy 2.4 cover the cost of any lighting arrange- 
nding tay have to be made provisionally 
ion, [, . COMpletion of the permanent imstalla- 
later daic y(7Opased, however, to consider at a 
ing ti'® \vhat course shall be adopted for light- 

‘© Watermen’s stairs at the bridge. Sixteen 





standards will be erected, twelve of which will be 
on the bridge itself, a four on the approac! 
and two dwarf lamps and standards on the southern 
approach. The lamps will be of the incandescent 
type in use in Kingsway and Aldwych, and will 
each contain two burners with a combined power 
of 660 candles and fitted with apparatus for auto- 
matic intensification. The standards of the lamps 
have been designed by the architect and will be in 
keeping with the architectural features of the 
bridge. It will be necessary for an agreement to 
be entered into with the company for the supply 
and fixing of the standards, etc., and for Pine 
execution of ali incidental work. Provision for the 
requisite expenditure is included in the estimate of 
170,0001., approved on November 25, 1902, for 
the construction of the superstructure of the 
wee. . 

The committee recommended accordingly, 
and it was agreed. 

Bridges.—The Bridges Committee reported 
as follows :— 

“We report that the work of the partial recon- 
struction of four bridges carrying the Albert Em- 
bankment-road over certain dock entrances, and of 
the reconstruction of Mill Pond Bridge in Nine 
Elms-lane, has been completed The work has 
been executed by Messrs. Fasey & Son, whose tender 
therefor, amounting to 3,414l. 188. 3d., was accepted 
on August 1, 1905.” 

Dangers of Fire.—The Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee recommended that the brigade should 
periodically inspect (in addition to theatres 
and other premises licensed for public enter- 
tainment and common lodging-houses) build- 
ings belonging to the Council and other rate 
or tax supported buildings within the count 
of London, subject to uests for ma. 
inspection being made by the committee or 
authority concerned, and that the chief officer 
of the brigade should advise on the fire 
arrangements of such buildings. 

After discussion the matter was referred 
back on the motion of Sir Melvill Beach- 
croft. 

Paris Tramways.—Mr, Allen Baker, the 
chairman of the Highways Committee, in 
reply to Mr. Waterlow, said he had noticed 
one or two matters regarding tramway ad- 
ministration on the occasion of the visit to 
Paris. In the first place, he noticed that 
trams were allowed over several of the 
bridges crossing the Seine, and, further, that 
the adoption of the conduit system by the 
Council had been amply justified by the 
experience of Paris. He had also learned 
that the tramway companies paid to the 
municipality a small tax on each fare col- 
lected towards the cost of keeping up the 
streets through which the trams passed. 

The Council shortly afterwards adjourned. 


———_e-}e—__—_- 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 

THe London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections, 

Deptford,t—A one-story shop adjoining No. 118, 
Manor-road, Brockley, abutting upon Brockley- 
road and Manor-road (Mr. J. Webster for Mr. P. 
Verschooten).—Consent. 

Hampstead,—An iron and glass porch in front of 
No. 13, Maresfield-gardens, Finchley-road, Hamp- 
stead (Mr. H. Carpenter for Mr. 8. Baer).—Con- 
sent, 

Hammersmith.—Retention of a building to be 
used as a watch-box on the eastern side of Wood- 
lane, Hammersmith (Mr. W. Weaver for the 
Council of the Royal Borough of Kensington).— 
Consent, 

Strand.—A deviation from the plans approved 
for the erection of a building for the Tnited 
Universities Club, Suffolk-street and Pall Mall 
East, so far as relates to the substitution of two 
smaller balconies for one large baleony at the 
first floor level on the Pall Mall East frontage 
(the projecting portion of the front being also 
kept back to the main front of the building), and 
an alteration in the projection and length of the 
two balconies at the first floor level on the Suffolk- 
street frontage (Mr. R. Blomfield, A.R.A.).— 
Consent. sions 

Hampstead.— Retention of a projecting clock 
in front of No. 118, West-end-lane, Hampstead 
(Mr. R. Cornish).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Bay windows above the one-story 
shops in front of Nos, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27, 
Crofton-park-terrace, Brockley-road (Messrs. 
Tomkins & Connew).—Consent. 

Paddington, South—An iron and glass con- 
servatory at the first floor level at the rear of 
“Keith House,” Bayswater-road, Paddington 
(Mr. L. H. Isaacs for Sir Clifton Robinson).— 
Consent. y é 

St, George, Hanover-square.—An oriel window 
and balconies in front of a proposed extension 
of the Berkeley Hotel, Berkeley-street, Piccadilly 





(Mr. R, Gri for the Berkeley Hotel Com r, 
edn Cot . wis 

Lewisham.—A one-story shop in front, and at 
the ‘lank, of No. 14, Brownhill-road, Catford 
(Mr. A. W. Osborn for Mr. B. Walker).—Consent. 

Wandsworth —An addition to a building at the 
rear of No. 1, Mitre-terrace, Mitcham-road, 
Tooting, to abut upon Vant-road (Mr, E. Bates 
for Messrs, Welfords’ Surrey Dairies, Ltd.).— 
Consent 

Westminster.—An alteration to a porch in front 
of No, 87, Victoria-street, Westminster (Messrs. 
Griffin & Woollard for Mr. J. B. Martin and others). 
—Consent, 

Strand.—Two oriel windows in front of Nos. 
59 and 60, Pall Mall (Mr. E. G. Dawber for the 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company). 
—Consent. 

Fulham.—The retention of a wood and iron 
motor-house at the rear of No. 219, New King’s- 
road, Fulham, abutting on Coniger-road (Dr, 
F. J. Ayre).—Consent, 

St. Pancras, North.—Deviation from the plan 
approved for the erection of a building, with a 
one-story portion in front, upon the site of No. 73, 
Highgate-road, St. Pancras, so far as relates to the 
construction of two skylight windows over the 
one-story portion next the wall of the main 
building, and to the erection of an iron and glass 
covered way over the front portion of the cartway 
entrance to the premises (Mr. 8S. P. Rees).— 
Consent. 

Islington, East.t—A building on a site abutting 
upon Prah-road and St. Thomas-road, Finsbury- 
park (Messrs. F. Matcham & Co.).—Refused. 

Hammersmith.—The retention of a wooden 
signboard in front of No. 47, King-street, Hammer- 
smith (Mr. F. T. Harris for Mr. H. Samuel).- 
Refused. 

Norwood,—An iron and glass shelter in front of 
No. 26, Vaughan-road, Camberwell (Mr. G. G 
Rogers for Mr. F. J. Westcott).—Refused. 

Rotherhithe.—Buildings on the site of No. 247, 
Lower-road, Deptford (Mr. J. H. Bethell for Mr. 
H. Bellsham),—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

City of London.—A building on the site of Nos 
75 and 76, Lombard-street, City (Mr. M. E, 
Collins for Messrs. Slazenger & Son).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—Permission to retain wooden 
enclosures at the rear of No. 34, Newington-green, 
Hackney, abutting upon Church-path (Mr. R. 
Manley ).— Refused. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Dulwich.—Buildings on the west side of Vestry- 
road, Camberwell (Messrs. E. Crosse & Co. for 
Mr. G. Pedley).—Consent. 

Camberwell, North—A dwelling-house and a 
one-story shop on the west side of Harvey-road, 
Camberwell, southward of No. 6 (Mr. W. Smith).— 
Refused. 

Hammersmith.—A building at the rear of No 
243, Uxbridge-road, Hammersmith, to abut upon 
Askew-crescent (Messrs. Prickett & Ellis for Miss 
Axton).—Refused. 





Space at Rear. 

Brizxton.—A modification of the provisions of 
section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the a erection 
of buildings on the southern side of Camberwell 
New-road, next Denmark-hill, with irregular 
spaces at the rear (Mr. R. L. Pearce for Mr. A. A, 
Carter).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—A modification of the pro- 
visions of section 41 with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a two-story stable building on a site 
at the rear of warehouses on the south-east side 
of Barron’s-place, Southwark (Mr. A. E. Chase- 
more for Mr, W. Sumption).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 

Kennington.—That an order be issued to Mr, 
C. Barker sanctioning the formation or laying- 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Lower Kennington-lane to Denny-street, Lambeth 
(for the Duchy of Cornwall).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
E. E. Leach sanctioning the formation or laying- 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Perry-hill to Castlands-road, Lewisham,.—Con- 
sent. 

Wandsworth—A deviation from the plans 
sanctioned for the formation or laying-out of 
new streets for carriage traffic out of the western 
side of Thrale-road and northern side of Nimrod- 
road, so far as it relates to the omission of the 
footpath on the northern side of the road adjoining 
Tooting Graveney-common (Messrs. D. Young & 
Co, for Messrs. A. W. Gosden & H. F. Crunden).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
J. C. Radford sanctioning the formation or laying- 
out of new streets for carriage traffic out of the 
south side of Hazlewell-road and in continuation 
westward of Chartfield-avenue, Putney (for Lord 
Westbury ).—Consent. 

Padditeton That at the request of Mr. A. T. 
Stewart the Council do permit the retention of 
wooden fences or barriers across Biddulph-roadi 
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and Ashworth-road, on the Paddington Estate, 
Sutherland-avenue, Paddington.—Agreed, 

Wandsworth,—That the Council do consent to 
the application of Messrs, Holloway Brothers for 

rmission to retain barriers across Ellerton-road, 

andsworth.—Agreed, 

Whitechapel.A_ deviation from the plans 
approved for the formation or laying-out of 
streets for foot traffic only on a site on the west 
side of Backchurch-lane and east side of Gower’s- 
walk, Whitechapel, so far as relates to an altera- 
tion in the position of buildings on the western 
side of Backchurch-lane (Messrs, Crickmay & 
Heath).—Consent, 

Hackney, South.—A deviation from the plan 
approved for the formation or laying-out of a new 
street to lead from Morning-lane to Chatham- 
place, Hackney, so far as relates to an alteration 
in the position of the boundaries of such street 
(Messrs. Hodson & Whitehead),—Consent, 

Cubical Extent. 

Rotherhithe,—The erection at Messrs, Peek, 
Frean, & Co.’s biscuit works, Drummond-road, 
Keeton’s-road, and Storks-road, Bermondsey, 
of additions to Blocks B, C, L, M, N, and N1, 
whereby such blocks will exceed in extent 250,000 
cubic feet (Messrs, Stock, Page, & Stock for Messrs. 
Peek, Frean, & Co., Limited),—Refused, 

Deviation from Certified Plans, 

Holborn.—Deviations from the plans certified 
by the district surveyor, under section 43 of the 
Act, so far as relates to the proposed erection of a 
building on the site of Nos, 240 and 241, High 
Holborn (Mr. H, T, C, Newton-Mason),—Consent, 

Working-class Dwellings. 

Camberwell, North.—Five intended dwelling- 
houses to be inhabited by persons of the working 
class, and proposed to be erected on a site at the 
rear of dwellings in Picton-street, Camberwell 
(Messrs. J. A. J, Woodward & Sons for Mr. J. 
Dennis).—Consent, 

The recommendations marked + are contrary to 
the views of the local authorities. 

nent iillintncrenennn 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

SHEFFIELD Socrety oF ArcHITEcTs. — At 
the usual monthly meeting of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors, held at 
the Literary and Philosophical Society's 
rooms, on the 8th inst., Mr. G. C. Snaith 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘ An English Monas- 
tery in the Middle Ages.” Mr. T. Winder 
presided, in the absence of the President. 
Mr. Snaith said monasticism dominated the 
Middle Ages. The ideal life was monastic; 
all that made for progress up to the dawn of 
the Renaissance came from the monasteries. 
Learning survived only within their walls; 
education was possible only within their 
schools ; agriculture was the art of the monks. 
They cleared the forests, ploughed the fields, 
made barren wastes into fruitful farms. 

Monasteries were the refuge for the 
oppressed in a world where force reigned 
otherwise undisputed. Monastic life was not 
an institution peculiar to Christianity, and 
he instanced the surprise of the Spaniards 
who, in the XVIth century, discovered among 
the Aztecs of South America convents above 
which littered the gilded cross. The 
lecturer dealt principally with the Benedictine 
Order and its reformed branch, the Cistercian 
Order. The causes leading to the founda- 
tion of Fountains Abbey, a house of the 
latter order, were instanced as typical of 
those which led to the erection of so many 
of the beautiful abbeys of Yorkshire. By 
means of a plan and views the various parts 
of a monastery were illustrated; and a 
description was given of the daily life of the 
monks. The lecture was illustrated by 
lantern slides, and at its conclusion a vote 
of thanks was proposed by Mr. H. Wilson, 
seconded by Mr. E. M. Gibbs, and supported 
by Messrs, C. Pawson, C. F. Innocent, W. J. 
Hale, J. R, Wigfull, and the Chairman. 
_Lesps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Society.—-At the rooms of this Society 
on Thursday, the 8th inst., Mr. H. Percy 
Adams delivered a lecture on ** Sanatoria, 
Mr. W. H. Thorp in the chair. Mr. Adams, 
in dealing with the general principle of a 
Sanatorium, remarked that such institutions 
should serve two purposes: the healing of 
patients suffering from lung diseases, and 
also that they » Bey act as schools where 
people were systematically taught the value 
of fresh air and cleanly habits, so that when 
the patients left and were distributed among 
the community they should spread the know- 
ledge SO acquired as well as practise it in 
their homes. Therefore, such an establish- 
ment should be a model of hygienic require- 
ments. Sanatoria might generally be divided 





into two classes—the American or cot 
type and the concentrated or hotel type. He 
expressed the opinion that for the accommo- 
dation of anything like one hundred patients 
the hotel t. of sanatorium was a practical 
necessity, but for small establishments of 
about twenty beds the cottage type was 
probably the best from a purel medical 

int of view. No sanatorium built in Eng- 
and on the cottage plan had more than 
twenty beds, but on the Continent they 
sometimes had more than fifty patients. He 
argued that there was no economy in erect- 
ing buildings of a purely temporary character, 
because there was so much in common 
tween such structures and those of a 
permanent character. Speaking of the Ger- 
mans as having been the pioneers of these 
institutions, many of which had been erected 
by the insurance companies, Mr. Adams 
showed views and plans on the screen of a 
number of these institutions, many of which 
he had visited, and gave many details of 
their arrangements. He then proceeded to 
give the history of the movement which 
resulted in the conception of the erection of 
the King Edward VII. Sanatorium, of which 
he is the architect, and gave many details of 
the structural features and arrangements of 
the establishment now approaching comple- 
tion at Midhurst. Mr. E. R. Dolby, 
engineer, of Westminster, who has been 
associated with Mr. Adams in the erection 
of King Edward VII. Sanatorium, described 
details of the heating, hot-water service, and 
electrical arrangements of the Midhurst 
Sanatorium. 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


Tue Instrrvtion or Crvi, ENGINEERS. — 
At the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, the 
6th inst., Sir A. Binnie, President, in the 
chair, it was announced that fifteen Associate 
Members had been transferred to the class 
of Members—viz., Messrs. Robert Adam, 
J. W. Anderson, John Cowan, Michael Elliot, 
C. N. Goodall, John Halliday, W. A. Harper, 
G. M. Herdman, E. P. Hooley, A. J. 
Knowles, Albert de Linde, F. H. Livens, 
G. T. Lynam, P. le J. de Segrais, George 
Watson. It was also reported that eighteen 
candidetes had been admitted as students. 
The monthly ballot resulted in the election of 
thirteen Members—viz., R. A. Dawbarn 
(Sidcup), R. M. Deeley (Derby), H. E. 
Gwyther (Rio de Janeiro), J. L. Harrington 
(Kansas! H. C. Kidd (London), W. W 
Lackie (Glasgow), J. B. Lewis (Melbourne) 
Magnus Maclean (Glasgow), C. T. Purd 
(New York). F. P. Purvis (Tokio), Fran 
Rigby (Alsager, Cheshire), M. D. Robinson 


. 
’ 


(Indwe, Cape Colony), A. M. Sillar (Lon-* 


don); and twenty-four Associate Members— 
viz., M. McC. Bidder (Bangkok), T. W. K. 
Clarke (London), H. 8. Coppock (Wales), 
B. D’O. Darley (India), F. T. Ecroyd (Man- 
chester), W. P. Gauvain (Waihi, N.Z.), 
C. H. George (Ashton-under-Lyne), H. N. 
Giles (Oswestry), John Haddin (Glasgow), 
William Hawthorne (Kircubbin), C. 
Houston (Edinburgh), H. O. Johnson (Ystad, 
Sweden), H. F. Kerr (London), R. T, McKay 
(New South Wales), D. R. Maclachlan 
(Leeds), E. E. Mann (Victoria), C. H. 
Mitchell (Toronto), James Muirhead (Rugby), 
Geoffrey Parker (Alexandria), F. B. Robin- 
son (Skipton), W. H. Stacey (Birmingham), 
J. N. Stirling (Govan), Gillis Svensson 
(Waltham Cross), P. C. Young (Baluchistan). 
There were elected two Associates—viz., 
Julio Brandaé (Brazil), C. E. Hawkins 
(London). 


Senna cian cont anne 
COMPETITIONS. 

CARNEGIE LIBRARY COMPETITION, CROMP- 
TON.—The assessor appointed in this com. 
petition has given his awards ag follows :-— 
First reer of 30l.), Mr. Jesse Horsfall, 
F.R.I.B.A., 4, Chapel-walks, Manchester ; 
second (premium of 20/.), Messrs. A. E, 
Dixon, A.R.I.B.A., & Chas. H. Potter, 
65, King-street, Manchester; third (premium 
of 151.), Mr. Thos. J. Hill, 55 Cross-street, 
Manchester; fourth (premium of 10].), 
Messrs. John Eaton, Sons, & Cantrell, Stam- 
ford-street, Ashton-under-Lyne. There were 
forty-six designs submitted. The awards 
were unanimously approved by the Free 
Library Committee, and, on the arbitrator’s 
recommendation, it was decided to give an 
additional premium (30/., 201., 15/., and 10/., 








— 





instead of 30l., 201., and 10/. as origina 
intended), ‘ 

Luton Seconpary ScHoon ann Tecuyicyy 
Instrrution.—-The design of Messrs. S)aiq. 
ing & Spalding, of 15, Queen-street, Cheap. 
side, London, for the Luton Secondary <; hoo} 
and_ Technical Institution has been selected 
by Mr. H. Percy Adams, the assessor. The 
whole of the designs submitted will be 
publicly exhibited at the Town Hall, Luton. 
on the 26th and 27th inst., between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


ee oe oe 
BOOK RECEIVED, 


Brass aNnp [non FOUNDING. By Joseph £. 
Dangerfield. (Dawbarn & Ward. 6d.) 


$e 
Correspondence, 


R.L.B.A, FELLOWSHIP. 

S1r,—I am sorry that it should again be neces. 
sary to ask your assistance on this vexed question, 

Is it not time that the Council settled the real 
function and purpose of the Fellowship? Is it 
(1) a means of providing money for the exchequer? 
or is it (2) a means of keeping in check the Asso. 
ciates ? or is it (3) a means of recognising eminence 
in professional work ? 

e recent nomination and election of the 
group of really leading men might imply that (3) 
was the motive, and that the Institute wished to 
honour men of power and eminence, but many of 
us wish to know whether the Secretary informed 
these gentlemen how the members of the profes. 
sion have been implored and entreated to become 
Fellows (not, be it noted, Associates), and what a 
brilliant company of colleagues in the Fellowship 
have been and are being provided for them. 

I should like to have an opportunity of express. 
ing the wide-spread disgust and scorn with which 
the action of the R.I.B.A., is regarded by all whom 
I meet; and as showing that this is not a merely 

rsonal expression of opinion, I may state that I 
hold letters from most of the leading provincial 
allied societies strongly endorsing the protest 
of the Leeds and Bradford Associates which I 
was instructed to forward to you and to them. 

If the Institute sees fit to flout the strongly- 
expressed protest of the allied societies in this 
way, and if the London men are content to be 
ignored, it will become necessary, and not for the 
first time, for the provinces to lead ; and I think 
I can promise them an opportunity of voting by 
ballot on some of the nonentities who are rushing 
into what was once thought to be the more 
honourable class of membership. 

There are, of course, other methods still possible 
of bringing our views before the members of the 
Institute ; and our members here feel so strongly 
on the matter that we intend to make the matter 
a test question in voting at the forthcoming 
Council Election, Frepxk, Musto. 

Leeds. 

*,* We print the above as it appears to express 
the feelings of a certain number of persons ; but in 
our opinion the wrath expressed in it is due to 
misconception. As to one point we feel quite 
clear: Fellowship of the Institute cannot be 
regarded as a recognition of men of eminence 
merely, Every competent, well-instructed, and 
honourable architect who has been in practice 
the required number of years, though he may not 
be an architectural genius, has in our opinion 4 
right to election as Fellow, Fellowship, of the 
Institute cannot be taken as the reward of genius ; 
it is the enrolment of a competent professional 
man—that is all. The men who possess excep- 
tional talent will always make their influence felt, 
without any question whether they are docketed 
as Fellows or not,—Ep. 


lly 








THE LATE MR. J, P. SEDDON. 

Sir,—In your obituary notice of the late Mr. 
J. P. Seddon in last week's Builder it 1s inad- 
vertently stated that the deceased was joint Hon. 
Secretary with me at the time of the transier of 
the Royal Architectural Museum to the Architec- 
tural Association, Permit me to point out that 
owing to increasing years Mr. Seddon had retired 
from office long before the time referred to ; and 
after attending occasionally as a member of 
Council for some while, in the interva!, he 
was elected to the honorary ition of Vice- 
President in recognition of his past services 
to the Museum. It was for this reason that 
the late Council of the Museum presented 
Mr. Seddon with a silver bowl on the occasion to 
which you allude, when I also was honoured by & 
similar recognition (for my twenty-six yca™ as 

Hon, Secretary) before the Counci dissolved. 
had acted alone for many a long day, anc 
I contemplated the gift of the Tuftonse 
Pethen. to the Architectural Association, * 
don, as my old and valued colleague, “** ‘ 
firgs n to whom I submitted the projec 
after having obtained the approval of our gprs 
dent, Sir William Emerson, Mr. Seddon «t one 
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of May 13, 1904 (when circumstances arose which | their sum = 14, which placed between ands som oe sae “sTa0 sala ida ci 
I need not mention here), he wrote to me, “I | 6(14)8 = 748. 31500 
never, to my knowledge, heard of any proposal to Example (2): Find the square of 22. 


make over the Architect Museum to the 
Architectural Association till you su ted it to 
me, and then it came —_ as a novelty, 

At the funeral, Mr, W. D. Carée and Mr, G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne were present at the church 
service on behalf of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and I attended as 
late Hon, See, of the late Museum. Mr. Francis 
Ford, the curator, also was there, but the only 
representatives of the profession present at the 
grave side when the interment took place at 
Fulham were Mr, D, G. Driver, the Secretary of 
the Architectural Association and Royal Archi- 


| Museum, and m ; 
se Maurice B, Apams. 


Ain ily 


The Student's Column. 


SOME MATHEMATICAL METHODS AND 
USEFUL DATA FOR ARCHITECTS.—VI. 
Snort Cuts TO MULTIPLICATION (continued). 
Multiplication by Certain Numbers. 

To multiply any whole number by 11. 

Rule.—Write down the right-hand figure of 
the multiplicand, and for the other figures of 
the product in order from the right-hand write 
down in succession the sums of the first and 
second, the second and third, the third and 
fourth figures of the multiplicand, until the last 
figure is reached. The respective sums are to 
be increased by any numbers carried over from 
the preceding additions, and the last figure of the 
multiplicand is to be written down with the 
addition of any number carried over from the 
preceding sum. 

Example: Multiply 46257 by 11, 








Short Method. 0 Method. 
46257 46257 
il 11 
508827 46257 
46257 
508827 


To multiply any whole number by any number 
from 12 to 19 inelusive. 

Rule.—*tarting from the right-hand multiply 
the first figure of the multiplicand by the firs: 
figure of the multiplier; multiply the second 
figure of the multiplicand by the urst figure of 
the multiplier, adding in the first figure of the 
multiplicand ; continue the process until the 
last figure of the multiplicand has been so dealt 
with. Then (1) if the last-obtained figur of 
the product is under 10, write to the left of it 
the last figure of the multiplicand; or (2) if 
the last multiplication addition give a 
number of two figures, add to the left-hand 
figure of that number the last figure of the 
nultiplicand. 

Example (1); Multiply 20657 by 14, 

Here the process is as follows :— 

(x 4= 28, write down 8 and carry 2; 2 + (5 x 
7 = 29, write down 9 and carry 2; 2 + (6 x 4) +5 
de nl eee 3+ (0 x 4) + 6 = 9, write 

y ( 


down 9; and finall x 4)+0=8, which is also 
Written down, 


Thus the product so obtained is 89198, and writing 
to the lett hand of it the left-hand fi of the 
multiplicand we get 280198, which is the req product. 

Example (2): Multiply 24657 by 17. 

Here the process of multiplication is rmed as in 
Example (1), giv’ 219169, the number 
ne 21. To the left-hand fi of this add 2, tue 
ast figure of ¢ 
atiy all he muitiplicand, making the final pro- 

To multiply by 11 any whole number of two 
figures whose sum does not exceed 9. 

, Rwe—Write down the sum of the two 
igures between the two figures themselves. 

Example / Multiply 54 by 11, 

Here 5+ 4= 9, which placed between 5 and 4 
Gives the product 594, 

To multiply by 1 any whole number of two 

exceeds 9, 


ures whose sum 

Rule.—Write down the sum of the two figures 
Petween the two figures themselves, and 
increase the left-hand figure of the uct by the 


humber carried over from the addition of the 
two figures, 


Example (1): Multiply 64 by 11 
Here 6+ 4— y il. 
gives 6(10)4 — mone which placed between 6 and 4 


Example (2): Multiply 96 by 11. 
Here 9 + 6 — 
gives 9(15)6 = 108 mich oer aavonete 
To multiply by an ; ; 
y multiple of 11 not exceeding 
two figures any whole ta x foe figures. 
. Rule—Write down the sum of the two 





Here two outer figures of the product are evidently 
4 and 4, and as the sum of these figures is 8, we get 484, 
which is the required ey 5 

Ezample (3): Multiply 53 by 22. 

In this case twice 5 and twice 3— 10 and 6 respec- 
tively, which can be written down cr mentally noted as 
the two outer figures of the required product. The sum 
of these figures —16 gives 6 as a figure of the product, 
the two last figures being 66, while the first two figures 
will be 10 + 1 carried from 16, and the required 
product of 1166 is thus obtained. 

Ezample (4): Multiply 19 by 33. 

Here the products of 1 and 9, multiplied by the figure 
representing the multiple 33, are 8 and 27 respectively, 
and the sum of these — 30. Therefore, we can write 
down or mentally note, 3, 30, and 27, giving the clue 
to the required uct, which, commencing at the 
right-hand side, o ce includes :—In the first place, 
7; in the second , 2 carried over from 27; and in 
the third place, 3 plus the 3 carried over from the 30. 
Thus we 627 as the product, 

Ezample (5): Find the square of 33. 

Hoare the outer figures of the product are evidently 
9 and 9, and as the sum of these figures is 18 we get 
9(18)9, which obviously gives 10, 8, and 9, or 1089 as 
the required square. 

It is unnecessary to give further examples of 
this simple rule, which can — be applied 
with great readiness to any of the lower multi- 
ples of 11. 


To multiply any whole number by 11°25, 112°5, 
1125, and so on. 

Rule.—Add to the multiplicand one, two, or 
three, or more ciphers, according’as the multi- 
plier represents tens, hundreds, thousands, and 
so on. To the number so obtained add one- 
eighth of that number, and the sum will be 
the required product. 

Example; Multiply 1872 by 11°25. 

8)18720 
2340 


21060 
To multiply any whole number by 12°5, 125, 
1250, and so on. 
Rule.—Add as many ciphers as there are 
figures in the integral part of the multiplier. 
en one-eighth of the number so obtained will 
be the required product. 


Example: Multiply 1872 by 12°5, 
Adding two ciphers and dividing by 8 we get :— 
8)187200 


23400 

To multiply any whole number by 13°3, 133-3, 
1333°3, and o on. 

Rule.—Add to the multiplicand one, two, 
three, or more ciphers according as the multiplier 
represents tens, hundreds, thousands, and so on. 
To the number so obtained add one-third of 
that number, and the sum will be the required 
product. 

Note.—This rule is also useful for rough 
approximations where the multiplier is between 
13°25 and 13°5, or between higher decimal 
values of the same figures. 

Ezample : Multiply 1872 by 13-3. 

3)18720 
6240 


24960 


To multiply any whole number by 14°2857, 
142857, 1428°57, and so on. (Approximate.) 

Rule.—Add to the multiplicand as many 
ciphers as there are in the integral part 
of the multiplier. en one-seventh of the 
number so obtained will be the required product. 

Note.—This rule is also useful for rough 
approximations where the multiplier is between 
14°25 and 14:5, or between higher decimal 
values of the same figures. pe 

Example ; Multiply psp Bn 


ing two ciphers g by 7 we get :— 
sean . 7)187200 


26742°857 

To multiply any whole number by 15, 150, 
1500, and 80 on. 

Rule.—Add to the eee a ae oy 
hree, or more ciphers, according as multi- 
ps represents oan, hundreds, thousands, and 
so on. To the number so obtained add one- 
half of that number, and the sum will be the 
required product. 

Example; Multiply 1872 by 15. 


ne cipher and dividing by 2 we get :— 
Adding 0' phe 2)isra0 
93' 





28080 : : 

To multiply any whole number by 16°6, 166°6, 
1666°6, and so on. 

Rule—Add to the multiplicand as many 





To multiply any whole number by 17°5, 175, 
1750, and so on. 

Rule.—Add to the multiplicand one, two, 
three, or more ciphers according as the multi- 
plier represents tens, hundreds, thousands, and 
so on. To the number so obtained add one- 
half and one-fourth of that number, and the 
sum will be the required product. 

Ezample : Multiply 1872 by 17-5 


Adding one cipher and adding one-half and one 
quarter of 18720 we get :— 
18720 
9360 
4680 
32760 


To multiply any whole number by 25. 
Rule.—Add two ciphers to the multiplicand : 
then one-fourth of the number so obtained 
will be the required product. 
Example: Multiply 1872 by 25. 
Adding two ciphers and dividing by 4, we get :— 
4)187200 


46800 

To multiply two mixed numbers each ending 
with the fraction 4 (— 0°5). 

Rule.—To the product of the two integral 
parts add half their sum and the fraction } 
(= 0°25). 

Example ; Multiply 153 by 10} (= 15°5 x 10°5). 

Then 

(15x10) = 150 = 150 
(15+ 10) = 13) = 125 
= 025 
imate 

To multiply any whole number by 33°3, 333°3, 
3333°3, and so on. 

Rule.—Add to the multiplicand as many 
ciphers as there are figures in the integral part 
of the multiplier. Then one-third of the number 
so obtained will be the required product. 

Ezample : Multiply 1872 by 33-3. 

Adding two ciphers and dividing by 3, we get :— 

3)187200 
62400 

To multiply any whole number by 35, 350, 
3500, and so on. 

Rule.—Add to the multiplicand as many 
ciphers as there are figures in the multiplier ; 
divide the number so obtained first by 4, and 
then by 10. The sum of the two quotients will 
be the required product. 

Example: Multiply 1872 by 35. 

Adding two ciphers and proceeding as stated above 


we get :— 
4)187200 








46800 
18720 — (187200 + 10) 


65520 

To multiply any whole number by 75, 750, 
7500, and so on. 

Rule.—Add to the multiplicand as many 
ciphers as there are figures in the multiplier ; 
divide the number so obtained by 2, and divide 
the quotient by 2. Then the sum of the two 
quotients will be the required product. 

Ezample : Multiply 1872 by 75. 

2)187200 





2)93600 
46800 
140400 
Multiplication by various other numbers cam 


be performed in a manner similar to that 
embodiedjin the foregoing rules. 
——__—_-+--o—_ —- 
OBITUARY. 

Mr. Brown.—Mr. Oswald Brown, M_Inst.C.E., 
who died on February 10, in his fifty-ninth year, 
at his residence, Silverton, Wimbledon, was a son 
of the late Mr. Joseph Brown, K.C., of Avenue- 
road, St. John’s Wood, He was elected member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1879. On 
leaving King’s College, London, he entered the 
service of Messrs, James Simpson & Son, He 
then took charge of the erection of the pumping 
plant, Berlin waterworks, and of the waterworks 
at Galatz. As hydraulic engineer to the govern- 
ment, South Australia, he carried out the deep 
drainage scheme for Adelaide. Mr. Brown 
enjoyed an extensive practice in London as a 
consulting engineer, chiefly for water supplies ; 
and he designed the waterworks for Foenesoheds 

Mr. Epwarp TayLer.—We regret to announce 
the death, at the age of seventy-seven, of Mr. 
Edward Tayler, the well-known miniature painter, 
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He was born at Berne, and studied art for a short 
period at Nottingham, afterwards coming to 
London, where he paid special attention to minia- 
ture painting with great success, eventually 
adopting this as his profession, For over half a 
century his beautiful miniatures and water-colour 
drawings have been known to the public, and for 
thirty consecutive years he was an exhibitor 
in the Royal Academy. He was also the 
Honorary Treasurer and one of the Founders of 
the Royal Society of Miniature Painters, and in 
the present exhibition of the Society three of his 
works occupy @ _— of honour, 

Mr. Peet.—The death, on January 28, at 
Reading, is announced of Mr, James Peel, aged 
ninety-four years, one of the oldest members of 
the Royal Society of British Artists. Mr. Peel 
was a native of Newcastle, and began his studies 
under the elder Dalziel. When twenty-nine 
vears old he removed to London as a portrait- 
painter. He soon, however, devoted himself to 
landscape painting, and frequently contributed to 
the Royal Academy and Suffolk-street Exhibitions, 

Mr. Cuangy.—Mr. H. J. Chaney died on 
February 13. He was during many years 
Superintendent of the Standards (Weights and 
Measures) Department of the Board of Trade, 
Old Palace-yard, Westminster, and was lately 

decorated with the Imperial Service Order. 
—_—__——2-~-e—__—_——- 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

Cuurox, Burron-on-Trent.—The contracts 
for the new church of St, Chad, Burton-on-Trent, 
have been let. The principal contractors are 
Messrs. Willeock & Co., of Wolverhampton. 
The ‘architect is Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., and the 
church will be of Hollington stone, both inside 
and out, and will be in the late Decorated style. 
The nave is to be 85 ft. long and 25 ft. wide, and 
the chancel will be 46 ft. by 12 ft. There will be a 
chapel with a length of 52 ft. and a width of 15 ft. 
9in, The church will be provided with a square 
tower rising to a height of 70 ft. The building 
will seat 750 persons, 

Cuurcon Extension, ALDERSHOT.—A Com- 
mission “appointed by the Bishop of Winchester 
reports that there is pressing need of increased 
church accommodation in the town, where the 
civilian population amounts to nearly 20,000 
persons, The Commission recommends that the 
parish church should be enlarged, and that a 
new church should be built, at an estimated 
outlay of 8,000 The scheme has been referred 
to Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., and a building fund 
has been opened, to which 1,400]. is already 
subscribed. 

Curist Cuourcae, SHaw, Wiits.—This church 
has been formally re-opened by the Bishop of 
Salisbury. Under the direction of Mr. C. E. 
Ponting, the architect, the west wall of the 
church has been removed to allow of an exten- 
sion of the nave. A new apsidal sanctuary 
has been built in place of the shallow recess in 
which the altar originally stood; pillars and 
arched traces and clearstory of oak have been 
erected to form nave and aisles, and a new 
oak roof has been fitted. The new church 
has been enclosed on three sides by oak 
sereens, and a new oak reredos has been added, 
consisting of a large central panel, designed to 
hold the figure of the Crucified Lord, with six 
smaller panels on each side holding figures of the 
twelve Apostles. Ascheme for filling the windows 
with stained-glass has been drawn up, and, in 
accordance with this, one of the windows on the 
north side, representing St. Aldhelm, has been 
carried out by Mr. Horace Wilkinson, as a 
memorial presented by the family of the vicar. 

BRIDLINGTON NEw CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
—On the Ist inst., at Bridlington, the foundation- 
stone of a new Congregational church was laid 
on a site on the Elms estate, facing St. John- 
street, The new building will accommodate 240 
worshippers, and a schoolroom will be attached, 
which on occasion may be used as an extension of 
the church by means of a sliding partition, 
The architect of the new buildings is Mr, Joseph 
Shepherdson, Bridlington, 

Art Scxuoon, Burstem.—The  foundation- 
stone has just been laid of a new school of art, 

Burslem, as an addition to the Wedgwood Insti- 
tute. The Town Council has obtained powers to 
raise a loan of 8,0001. for building purposes, etc., 
and the building contract has been let to Messrs, 
W. Grant & Sons for 6,5001. The designs for 
the new building have been prepared by Mr. A. R. 
Wood, and they show that the new school will 
be arranged on the central hall plan, 

Str. Heien’s Grats’ Scuoor, ABINGDON.—The 
new buildings, in Shippon-road, for the school 
conducted by the Wantage Sisters, have just been 
completed, at a cost of about 30,0001., after Mr. 
F. L. Pearson’s plans and designs. They will 
accommodate forty boarders and 200 day scholars, 
and comprise a chapel, school-hall with gallery, 
laboratory, dormitories wherein each cubicle has its 
own window, community and recreations rooms, 
and an isolated infirmary having its own kitchen, 

lhe general plan is on the central hall system. 

i! JouncIL ScHoots, BLAENavon.—The new 

Hillside Council Schools at Blaenavon have just 





been opened, The new buildings, which have 
been erected at a cost of about 7,0001,, comprise 
a mixed school with accommodation for 2560 
children and an infants’ school to accommodate 
150 children, The buildings are heated on the 
low-pressure hot water system. The schools 
have been built of St. Julian red bricks, with 
Forest of Dean stone dressing, by Mr. Charles 
Cooke, Hereford, from designs by Mr. J. B. Fran- 
cis, architect, Abergavenny, 

ByF.Leet NationaL Scnoor,—Since the end of 
November, the Byfleet National School has been 
closed for alteration and enlargement, and it was 
re recently. As enlarged, the school will 
be recognised by the Board of Education as 
providing accommodation for 367 children, 
consisting of 239 mixed boys and girls and 128 
infants, This number exceeds the original 
aceommodation by about 140 places, Two new 
classrooms have been built, and the infants’ 
schoolroom has been enlarged. A central hall, 
40 ft. by 22 ft., has been vided, and new 
cloakrooms and lavatories for the boys and infants, 
while one of the old classrooms has been con- 
verted into a girls’ cloakroom and lavatory. The 
building will be heated by open fireplaces. The 
alterations involved pulling down the master’s 
house, which abutted on the old school, The 
sanitary arrangements have been entirely re- 
modelled. The contract price for the work was 
2,2511., and the whole of the work is being carried 
out by Messrs. Martin, Wells, & Co., of Aldershot, 
from the designs of Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, 
architects, London. 

Councr. ScHoots, BARNsTaPLE.—The Mayor 
of Barnstaple recently laid the foundation-stone 
of the new Council schools in Ashleigh-road. The 
buildings are being erected by Messrs. Henry 
Sillfant & Soh, builders, from designs by Mr. 
Arnold Thorne, architect, 

Tue CavusewaysipEe Laps’ Instirure, Epin- 
BURGH.—New premises are to be erected for this 
institute on a site in Causewayside. The building 
has been planned and designed by Mr. de 
Spiganoviez and Mr. J. M‘Leod, Mr. Robert R. 
Hogg acting as surveyor. It will contain on the 
ground floor a refreshment-room and kitchen, 
waiting-room, lavatory, etc, The first floor 
will consist of a gymnasium and hall, and on the 
second floor, which will be partly lit from the 
roof, there is provision made for a workroom and 
a games-room, The two entresols on the stair 
landings will form a bathroom, lavatory, ete. 
It is intended to heat the building with hot- 
water pipes. The cost of the premises complete 
will be about 1,5002. 

CenTRAL WeEstEYAN Hatt, GREENWICH.— 
The adaptation of the Wesleyan church in 
London-street, Greenwich, to the purposes of a 
central hall for the district has now been. com- 
pleted. The work was carried out at a cost of 
5,0001. from designs by Mr. George H. Oatley, 
architect. 

Business Premises, Wican.—New offices 
have been opened by the Prudential Assurance 
Company in Library-street, Wigan. Mr. W. C. 
Ralph was the architect for the work, the con- 
tractor being Mr. W. Johnson, 

Brperorp IMPROVEMENTS: NEW MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGs, ETc,—-Visitors during the present 
year to Charles Kingsley’s beloved “ little white 
town on the hill” will not fail to note decided 
evidences of advancement in Bideford’s archi- 
tectural attractions. The beautiful statue of 
Charles Kingsley on the river bank at the Park 
entrance, which was unveiled by Lord Clinton 
on February 7, is the first monument of its kind 
erected in Bideford. On the same day was 
formally opened the new Municipal Buildings 
and Free Library, situated at the west end of the 
Long Bridge and adjoining the Town Hall, The 
new buildings are one story in height and in 
Elizabethan-Gothie style, and are from designs 
by Mr. A. J. Dunn, of Birmingham, the work 
being carried out by Mr. H. Glover, of Bideford, 
whose tender was 5,492/. In adding the new 
premises, some alterations have also been made 
to the old Town hall, and the seating accommo- 
dation in the Petty Sessional room has been 
increased, whilst the system of hot water heating 
installed in the new portion has been extended 
to the Town Hall, e new buildings occupy 
a frontage of 31 ft. on Bridge-street, and 108 Te 
on the New-road. The stonework at the 
base is in grey Forest of Dean stone, and 
the upper portions of the buildings are of 
bricks with Monk's Park freestone dressings. A 
leaded turret is one of the most striking portions 
of the exterior. The new Council Chamber is 
29 ft. by 26 ft., and 24 ft. in height. Below this 
are rooms designed as offices. The entrance to 
the library and reading-room is in the New-road 
facing the river. The reading-room is 34 ft, long 
by 23 ft. wide, and 19 ft. in the clear of the wagon. 
head roof.—Western Morning News. 

_EPiscopat RESIDENCE, SovtTHwEL..—The 
Bishop of Southwell laid the foundation-stone 
on the 2nd inst., of a new episcopal residence at 
Southwell, The new house, the architect for 


which is Mr. W. D. Carée, has been planned so; 


as to incorporate the ancient hall which was 
restored by Bishop Trollope in 1884, as well as 
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the old palace now in ruins, The form of ¢\,. old 

building will not be altered, and the no part ig 

designed on — lines, 
Prorosep EXTENSION OF THE Dewsiugy 


WorkHovuse Invigmarny.—Mr. G. | 
architect, attended the meeting of the Dews 
Board of Guardians on the 2nd inst. to explain 
the plans of the pro extension of the Work. 
house i : © stated that, basing his 
estimate on what had been done previous!y, the 
cost would amount to 1001, per bed. There were 
ninety-four beds. In reply to questions, Mr. Fox 
said they could reasonably hope to complete the 
work for 10,0001, The plans were approved, and 
it was decided to forward them to the | 
Government Board. 

Grand Surrey Canat, CAMBERWELL,— A now 
foot-bridge across the canal, affording means of 
access between St. George’s-road and Neate. 
street, was ed on January 29. It consists 
of a steel lattice girder bridge, having three 

and with the approaches is 410 ft. long 
eset’ Henry Woodham & Sons, of Catford 
were the contractors for the entire work, upon a 
contract for 3,969/., and the designs were prepared 
by Mr. William Oxtoby, Engineer to the Camber. 
well Borough Council. 

Rowton House, N&WCASTLE-on-Tyng.—A 
new Rowton House has just been opened at the 
top of Dog Bank, Lower Pilgrim-street, New. 
castle, for the Northern Rowton Houses, Ltd, 
The building, which exteriorally is of red brick, 
is of three stories, containing 254 cubicles, or 
separate bed-chambers, The whole of the doors 
and staircases are of cement, the former being 
covered with wood sheathing. On each landing 
there are three water hydrants—there being 
fifteen altogether in the building—with the 
necessary hose, so that a copious supply of water 
can be instantaneously at command, and t! ere 
are two emergency staircases, one at either end, 
The entrance to the building is in the front centre 
in Dog Bank, and leads immediately to the office, 
where tickets are taken. From this office the 
whole of the telephones and electric lighting 
throughout the building are controlled. Turning 
to the right after passing the turnstile the visitor 
reaches the kitchens, sculleries, cooking ranges. 
At this end of the building also are the crockery, 
blanket, linen, and other stores, a disinfecting 
chamber, hot-water boiler-rooms for heating 

urposes, the staff women’s bedrooms, wash- 

ouses, etc., and there are also lifts for sending 
up to all the floors the blankets, linen, etc. 
required, and a shoot for receiving from the 
upper stories all the dirty clothes. There are 
private lockers arranged in a large corridor for the 
accommodation of the personal property of each 
of the users of the house, while another receptacle 
is provided for any man who happens to have a 
large supply of tools, ete., in his possession. 
There are four | bathrooms, and several 
ranges of hand and foot washing basins in different 
parts of the house, all of which are lined with 
white enamelled tiles. On the left of the main 
entrance is a recreation-room, a library, and 4 
small writing-room, At the front of the building 
facing the river is a balcony, on which seats are 

rovided, The building has been designed by 
Mr. J. C. Maxwell, architect, the contractor being 
Mr. S. F. Davidson, Newcastle, 

Masonic Crus, Norwica.—A new club for the 
Freemasons of Norwich and Norfolk has been 
erected at 47, St, Giles’s-street, Norwich, from 
competition plans prepared by Mr. A. C. Havers, 
ot Norwich. The fagade is Classic in character, 
and is carried out in Monk’s Park stone, with 
parts in Portland stone, The rooms for the club 
members are all on the ground floor, and those 
for the different lodges and chapters on the first 
floor, being approached by a staircase from the 
entrance hall. The kitchen, scullery, and 
domestic offices are on the second floor, the 
approach being by secondary or service staircases 
from the back hall adjoining the staircase ball. 
The service bedrooms and linen store are on the 
top floor in close proximity to the kitchen and 
domestic offices, but on a higher level. The 
following firms have been concerned in the work : 
Messrs, John Youngs & Son, builders; has. 
Payne & Co., electric light ; Ellis Geary « Co., 
London, flooring ; Kite & Co., London, heating 
and ventilation; Watson & Kirby, Norwich, 

per hanging, electric bells, lavatories, and 
ifts; Chas. Havers & Sons, stoves, etc; Mr. 
Arthur Browne, Norwich, fibrous plaster omm4- 
mentation ; and Mr, Geo. Boston, furniture, 

Mrrenert Lrerary, Grascow.—The ne 
building for the Mitchell Library in Glasgow 
will oceupy a site in North-street, to the east of 
the St. Andrew’s Halls, and extending ‘rom 
Berkeley-street to Kent-road. The length 0 the 
building from north to south is about 15° ft. 
and the depth from east to west about 115 ft. ; 
and there will remain a considerable «pat 
between the library and the halls availabe for 
extension of the library in the future. The 
accommodation provided includes a main reading 
hall, 110 ft, by 51 ft., arranged for 300 readers; 
students’-room for 50 readers; ladies’ -rov' - 
50 readers ; m -room for 200 readers ; 8" 
suitable apartments for the Jeffrey Reference 
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es 
Library, for the Glasgow a ig for the | Bill being introduced next session to amend the Lonpon Bripce: OLp anp New.—A set of 
Burns’ Library and Scottish Poets’ Corner. | law, cil drawings by E. W. Cooke, R.A., which 


Provision is made for the storing of about 400,000 
‘olumes, and for the necessary administrative 
. “The estimated cost of the building as 
jon is 52,8501. The 
architect is Mr. William B, Whitie, of Glasgow. 

ALMSHOUSES, Linorretp.—In terms of the 
will of the late Mr. William Buckwell, of Dept- 
ford, a portion, amounting to about 15,0001., 
of his residuary estate will be expended upon the 
building and endowment of memorial almshouses 
at Lingfield, Surrey, for the poor of Lingfield and 
Deptford. , 

ProposeD PAVILION, LANcaAsTER,—-It is stated 
that Lord Ashton intends to present to Lancaster 
a structure which will be erected in the park, and, 
in fact, work has already ny The structure 
is from designs by Mr, John Belcher, of London, 
who has prepared a model for the Academy. 
The structure will be reached by flights of steps, 
and is surrounded by a terrace about 70 ft. above 
the lower level of the park, The lower hall is 
5 ft, 6 in, above the terrace level, is 42 ft, in 
diameter, and the same in height, with an 
octagonal dome, From this hall there are two 
staircases leading to the upper stage and also into 
the main domed chamber, Another staircase 
jeads from this hall to the higher galleries, and it 
also provides communication with the four angle 
turrets, There is a third gallery above the upper 
colonnade, which surrounds the drum of the 
dome, At this level there will be four groups of 
statuary, illustrating “‘ Commerce,” “ Industry,”’ 
“Science,” and “ Art.”” The sculpture work has 
been entrusted to Mr. Herbert Hampton, An 
iron staircase leads through the dome to the 
belvedere, 118 ft. above the level of the terrace. 
The total height to the vane is 220 ft. from the 
ground below the main stairway. At the base 
of the main steps, and enclosed by the two 
semi-circular flights, is an ornamental water, 
51 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, with a niche under 
the landing, at present shown with a figure of 
Atlas, The main building is to be constructed 
externally of Portland stone, 


—--—_-—->- 
STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


LiverPooL, CATHEDRAL,—It is announced that 
Mr. 8. J. Waring (of Waring & Gillow, Ltd.) 
and his sons will present an entire set of choir 
stalls—to be executed after designs by Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A.—to commemorate the firm’s long 
connexion with the city of Liverpool, where their 
business was first established. It is anticipated 
that the carving of the stalls will be executed in 
Messrs, Waring & Gillow's workshops at a cost of 
nearly 8,0000. 

Maruinororp Caurca, NorroiK.—A memorial 
window has been placed in the parish church of 
Marlingford, East Norfolk, in memory of Sub- 
Lieutenant E, Travers Fletcher, R.N., who was 
lst in his ship, Submarine A3, last summer. 
The window, erected by his brother officers of 
his rank, is emblematical of “ Hope,” and was 
executed by Messrs. James Powell & Sons, of 
Whitefriars, E.C. 

Buxsury Cxaurcn, CHesHire.—aA_stained- 
glass window, by Mr. Edward Frampton, of 
Pimlico, has been set up in the chancel of St. 
Boniface parish church, Bunbury, near Tarporley, 
in memory of Dr. J, Everett Dutton, who died 
'rom fever at Kosongo, Central Africa. The 
design represents “ Christ healing the sick.” 

_Forpcompe Green, TunsripGe WeLiLs.— 
Under the supervision of Mr, G. H, Fellowes 
Prynne, architect, Messrs, Percy Bacon & 
Brothers have just executed and erected in this 
church at Fordeombe Green a large three-light 
stained-glass east window, The central light 
contains Our Lord in Majesty surmounted by an 
angel ; at the foot are 8, Gabriel and S. Michael— 
the side lights contain figures of the Virgin and 
‘. John in the top portions, with 8. Augustine of 
Canterbury and 8, Mildred (founder of Minster 
Abbey) in the lower parts, 

Memon, Winpow, BARKINGstpe,—The 
Bishop of Barking recently unveiled the window 
which has been erected in Barkingside Cl.arch 
rT memory of the late Mr. George Henry Ingram. 
an window is placed in the north wall of the 
a , the chief figure being Christ healing the 
ck, It was designed and executed by Mr. 
Hemmings, London, : 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 
one NG COLLEGE, NewcastLte.—The 
es hav resolved to establish a Chair of 
hy se Envineering, and have voted a sum of 
Ne towards new electrical engineering labora- 
vnes in the college, Two scholarships of 1251. 
per annum apiece will be offered, in competition, 
“an graduates, in aid of the prosecution of 
. ite research, 
¢ COMBINED Drains.—The General Pw 
7 oxtinittee of Wandsworth Bo Council has 
maul : to draw the attention of the Local Govern- 
vith oom to the unsatisf, state of the law 
the power’ to combined drains, It is asked that 
matter may be considered with the view of a 











MancuHester Sure CaNaL,—The half-yearly 
report of the engineer states that twelve new 
cottages for the accommodation of the Company’s 
workmen at Eastham have been completed and 
are in use. The lay-bye above Eastham Locks 
is practically complete, and the sheers alongside 
for removing and replacing steamers’ funnels 
have been satisfactorily worked. The works 
for the extension of the wharf and lay-bye at 
Warrington have been completed and are in use. 
All the leading jetties at the locks have been 
completed. At Partington coaling basin the 
two additional hoists on the northerly and 
southerly sides of the canal, with the approaches 
thereto, have been completed and are in use, 
The new hydraulic power station has also been 
completed and is in use. Additional railway 
sidings at Barton and Trafford Wharf have been 
completed and are in use. The work required 
for the increase in the depth of the canal to 28 ft, 
from Latchford Locks to Manchester, is progress- 
ing steadily, Several of the works required in 
order to permit of the level of the water in the 
estuary section of the canal being raised so as to 
give a minimum depth of 28 ft., have been com- 
pleted, and the others are in hand, 


ee ee 
MISCELLANEOUS 

PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS,—The practice of the late Mr. W. H. 
Chaney, architect and surveyor, of 37 and 39, 
Essex-street, Strand (and formerly of 30, Essex- 
street), has been taken over by Messrs, Hukins & 
Mayell, architects and surveyors, of 76a, West- 
bourne-grove, W., who will continue the practice 
at the same offices as before, 

Roya Sanitary Instirute,—At an examina- 
tion in sanitary science as applied to buildings 
and public works, held at Glasgow on February 9 
and 10, one candidate, Mr. David Millar 
(Glasgow), presented himself, and was granted a 
certificate, : 

GotpsMitas’ CoLLeGe, New Cross.—The 
Goldsmiths’ Company have agreed to contribute 
a further sum of 1,5581., in addition to their 
previous endowment of the College, in order to 
defray the cost of equipping the buildings in 
complete working order. 

MEMORIAL TO THE Late Dr, W. Rea, JEs- 
mMonD.—There has just been erected in the old 
Jesmond cemetery a memorial of the late Dr. 
William Rea, the musician. It takes the form of 
a headstone, 7 ft. high, with a bronze medallion 
surrounded by a wreath. The stone was designed 
by Mr. Rob North, architect, of Clifford’s Inn, 
and the bronze relief by Mr. Frank Derwent 
Wood, sculptor. 

CONFERENCE OF METROPOLITAN BorovuGH 
Counctrs,—The Lambeth Borough Council have 
invited the various metropolitan borough councils 
to send delegates to a Conference which it is 
proposed to hold at the Lambeth Town Hall with 
the purpose of framing and establishing a uniform 
seale of trade-union rates of wages and conditions 
of service for the workmen employed in each 
department of the several borough councils. 

DIARY AND HANDBOOK OF THE LONDON MASTER 
Burtpers’ Association.—The London Master 
Builders’ Association have just issued their 
Diary and Handbook for 1906, and we are glad 
to call attention again to a well-arranged and 
useful little work. It contains the names of the 
officers and members, and a short history of the 
Association ; a summary of working rule agree- 
ments: a list of Conciliation Board decisions ; 
a comparative statement showing the hours 
worked per week and the rate of wages per hour 
in various towns; a number of useful tables : 
some electrical notes and a glossary of electrical 
terms, and much official and other information 
which a builder or contractor is likely to want 
from time to time. Thte price of this excellent 
little book is 2s. 6d., and it can be obtained at 
Nos. 31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand. 

THe SECREPHONE.—This is a simple appliance, 
made by the Secrephone Company of Coleman- 
street, London, for securing that conversations 
at the telephone will not be overheard. Tt can 
be easily fitted to the transmitter or mouth-piece 
of any kind of telephone. By its use it is possible 
to carry on a conversation at a desk telephone, 
when other people are in the room, without being 
overheard. The only drawback to its use 
apparently is the condensation of moisture on the 
mouth-piece. The compen therefore supply 
antiseptic absorbent paper lining which can be 
readily fitted in and removed from the mouth- 
P antad. ArTitLeRY WAR MeMorRIAL,—The 
Roval Artillery South African memorial which is 
to be erected at the corner of the Mall and the 
road leading to Storey’s Gate will consist of 
two groups, one of a gun in action and the other 
of a limber with a — of horses and one driver. 

is Mr, Colton, : 
eon Home tx Veyice.—A memorial 
tablet has been affixed on the front of the inn 
oeeupied by Ruskin in the interval 1877-82. 
The inscription states that the tablet is erected 
by the grateful city of Venice to his memory. 





ir David Salomons presented to the Corporation 
some thirty years ago, have been hung in the 
corridors of the committee-rooms in the Guildhall. 
The drawings delineate, with much detail, the 
demolition of old London Bridge, and the building 
of its successor. They include views of the St. 
Thomas's crypt and Chapel pier with the derrick 
used for drawing the piles of the starlings ; the 
longitudinal arch over Neseonch lock ; the ribbed 
middie arch, 18 ft. wide, of Long Entry lock ; 
with the cavity of the chapel and additions made 
from time to time ; the alternate polygonal and 
squared pier-heads; the Shore, Mill, Caphel, 

ing’s, w, St. Mary’s, and others of the 
originally twenty locks (or arches) ; and old Fish- 
mongers’ Hall. They are valuable, moreover, 
as a record of riverside scenes, and of shipping 
and river traffic, under conditions which have 
ceased to exist. The Crace Collection contains 
some prints, 1827-32, after E. W. Cooke and W. 
Knight, of the old bridge, together with Major 
Yates’s water-colour drawings showing the former 
approaches, etc. 

Inst GARDEN City, Lrp.—At the recent 
second annual general meeting, presided over by 
Mr. Ralph Neville, K.C., the directors’ report for 
the twelve months ended on September 30 was 
adopted. The report sets forth that a large 
number of workmen’s cottages will be erected 
during the current year, mostly by the Garden 
City Tenants, Ltd., and that many of the 
workmen employed by the Garden City Press, 
Ltd., Messrs. Vickers & Field, asphalt makers, 
and others, are arranging for the building 
of their own homes. The total resident popula- 
tion now exceeds 1,500, and houses are required 
at once for 100 more families. The Heatley- 
Gresham Engineering Co. settled on the estate 
in October and, when their works are removed 
from Bassingbourne, will employ 150 men there. 
A public elementary school is provided ; gas- 
works have been erected ; twelve miles of water- 
mains are laid; about 280 houses have been 
erected, representing a capital value of some 
90,0001. ; and covenants have been ratified for 
the erection of an additional 150 houses, shops, 
ete. The total number of workmen employed on 
the estate in factories, building operations, work- 
shops, and so on is about 500. 

East Enp Dwetimnes Company.—From the 
report to be submitted to the twenty-third 
ordinary general meeting of the Company on the 
19th inst., we learn that “‘ Evesham Houses,” 
the new buildings in Old Ford-road, Bethnal 
Green, were finished early in the summer, and, 
with the exception of some of the larger tene- 
ments, were rapidly taken up. There has been 
a marked improvement in the letting of the 
Company’s buildings in and near Victoria Park- 
square and Globe-road, Bethnal Green. As 
cottages appear to be more popular in Bethnal 
Green than tenements in block buildings the 
directors, with the concurrence of the freeholders, 
decided to build cottages on some of their lease- 
hold land in that district, and at the close of the 
year eleven were approaching completion There 
are a number of applicants for these cottages, 
and it is expected that they will let at remunera- 
tive rents as soon as they are ready 

SHEFFIELD MasTeR BUILDERS’ AssoctaTION.— 
The annual general meeting of the members of 
this Association was held recently at the Builders’ 
Exchange, Cross Burgess-street. At the com- 
mencement of the proceedings, Mr. Arthur Mastin, 
the retiring President, occupied the chair. Mr. 
T. Roper was unanimously elected President for 
the ensuing year, and was invested with the 
badge of office by Mr. Mastin. Mr. G. E. Powell 
was elected senior Vice-President, and Mr. T. 
Eshelby junior Vice-President. Mr. Arthur 
Mastin was re-elected treasurer, and Messrs. 
William May and H. H. Hodkin, auditors, The 
following formed the committee :—Messrs. J. 
Longden, J. Biggin, A. J. Forsdike, J. D. Cook, 
A. Mastin, F. Fidler, H. H. Hodkin, F. Turner, 
W. Kirkham, J. Vasey, J. 8. Teanby, J. Dawson, 
jun., Charles Roberts, Walter Shaw, J. C. War- 
ring, W. May, G. H. Bown, and W. W. Mears. 
The deputy treasurer (Mr. J. D. Cook) presented 
the accounts for the past year, and they were 
approved. The annual dinner was fixed for 
March 8. Votes of thanks were unanimously 

to the retiring President, the auditors 
(Messrs, W. May and H. H. Hodkin), and the 
deputy treasurer. 

Bata Master Buripers’ Assoctation.—The 
annual dinner of the Bath Master Builders’ 
Association was held at the Assembly Rooms on 
the 6th inst., the company numbering about 100. 
Mr, William Webb, the President, had on his 
right the Mayor (Mr. C. B, Oliver) and the Town 
Clerk (Mr. F. D. Wardle), and on his left his 
immediate predecessor (Mr. F. J. Blackmore) 
and the President of the Bristol Association. 
Mr. Alfred W. Wills pro i (after the loyal 
toasts had been honoured) “The Mayor and 
Corporation of Bath.”"—The Mayor (Mr. Oliver), 
in his reply, said that one work of the Corporation 
which touched the building trade had not been 
met with the success anticipated—he referred to 
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the building by-laws, and he hoped some way 
might be found to make operations easier for 
architects and builders.—The Town Clerk also 
lied. He said that those who had anything 
to do with municipal work knew most itively 
that whoever went on to a council sacrificed time 
and sacrificed money, because it was an absolute 
fact that nobody who was on the Council could 
avoid losing contracts and of acne of doing 
business with the body that he served on owing 
to the strictness of the law.—Alderman Moore 
ro i“ The West of England and South Wales 
Federation,” coupled with the names of Mr. E. W. 
Wooster, who is President of the Federation, 
and of Mr, W. F. Long, also of Bath, who is both 
solicitor and secretary to the Federation,—Mr. 
Wooster, in reply, acknowledged the honour 
which had been paid him by the Federation in 
placing him in the Presidential chair. He 
recognised that in the south-west they were not 
so efficiently organised as in London and the 
north, There were difficulties geographically, 
but there were hopes now that a central secretary 
in London had been appointed that they would 
improve in this matter. Mr. Wooster dealt with 
the advant trade associations and federations 
brought to the individual, and placed high among 
these advantages the fact that it made them 
known to each other, He regretted that the 
advantages could not be extended to lessening 
competition and increasing profits.—Mr. W. F. 
Long, also responding, described the Federation 
as a sort of court of appeal, and it was one of the 
cheapest in the land. They were endeavouring 
to bring about universally the improved principle 
that the quantities should form part of the con- 
tract, or should be guaranteed by the architect or 
quantity surveyor, The principle of conciliation 
was also foremost among the objects sought by 
the Federation.—Mr. George Hayward proposed 
“ Kindred Associations,”’"——Mr, Neale, President 
of the Bristol Association, in reply, referred to 
the happy relations which had long existed 
between Bath and Bristol builders. He believed 
that properly conducted trade unions were for 
the benefit of the working men, but the great evil 
they in the building trade had to cope with was 
the limitation of output, and the curtailing of 
men’s energy.—Mr. R. F. Ridd, the incoming 
President at Bristol, and Mr. G. H. Perrin also 
replied.—The Mayor briefly proposed the “ Bath 
Master Builders’ Association,’’ Reference had 
been made to the subject of quantities as being a 
vexed one, There was no reason why quantities 
should not form part of the contract, but it was 
the builders’ business and not the architects’. 
If the builders said they would not enter into 
contracts unless quantities formed part of the 
contract, the thing was done, and it would only be 
an equitable arrangement between architect, 
builder, and client.—The President suitably 
replied.—Mr. J. Howard proposed “The Im- 
mediate Past President.”"—Mr. Blackmore, in 
reply, commented on the very admirable relations 
which existed between members of the Associa- 
tion.—Mr. Erwood then proposed the toast of 
“ The Architects, the Engineers, and Surveyors,” 
and congralulated them upon the selection of one 
of their number to fill the office of Mayor, and of 
another to be a member of Parliament (Mr. T. B. 
Sileock).—Mr. H. W. Matthews and Mr. C. J. 
Calvert replied.—The last toast of the evening 
was that of “Our Honorary Members and 
Visitors,’ proposed by Mr. C. H. Long.—Mr, 
Cotterell, in reply, said he had listened in vain 
for much allusion to the state of trade. He 
thought they could say truthfully that there were 
unmistakable signs of a revival in the building 
trade. Schemes which had been pigeon-holed 
for a long time were being brought out and 
examined,—Mr. H. W. Dodge also responded. 

British FirE PREVENTION CoMMITTEE.—The 
tests arranged for next week include—on Wednes- 
day, the 2ist, two tests with Kinnear Roller 
shutter doors, the first with a double door (starting 
at 9 a.m.) and the second with a single door 
(starting at 10.30 a.m,.), There will also be a test 
with a floor by the New Expanded Metal Company, 
this being a reinforced brick concrete floor sup- 
ported by protected girders, This starts at 1 p.m. 
On Thursday, the 22nd, there will be a test with a 
non-proprietary system, namely: with a clinker 
concrete floor supported by broad flange girders, 
protected by coke breeze concrete. This test 
starts at l p.m. There will be a limited number 
of cards available to architects, engineers, and 
sirveyors holdng public appointments, and the 
oficials of Fire Insurance Companies. Applica- 
tions for these should be made in writing to the 
Assistant Secretary, 1, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
S.W., by Monday, February 19th latest, 

A Cxurcn Srreck sy Licutnmnc.—The 
p2ish church of St. Edith, Anwick (a village five 
miles from Sleaford, Lincolnshire), the spire of 
which was struck by lightning during the thunder- 
storm on Thursday last week, is a building in 
the Decorated period, and is, with the exception 
of the north doorway and arcade, the work of the 
X1IVth century. In consequence of the condition 
of the church Messrs, Brewill & Baily, architects, 
Nottingham, were called in in 1900, and reported 
upon the church, The chancel was restored 





under their direction, at a cost of slightly under 
1,0001. During the thunderstorm the spire 
chiefly suffered. The top finial and 5 ft, of 
masonry or more were li right off, shattered 
into a great number of pieces, and scattered in all 
directions, Having demolished the apex, the 
lightning formed a fissure on the north-east of 
the spire, which has opened as much as eight or 
nine inches in some places for at least 15 ft, down, 
The fluid then ran down inside the spire, and made 
a large hole right through the masonry about 50 ft. 
down, continued to the lower window, the east 
window of the belfry, where it moved the whole 
of the masonry forming the main arch and dis- 
turbed the tracery, The edge of the lead roofing 
of the nave on the north side is disturbed, as 
if the fluid then travelled — the edge, and a 
large stone of the chancel arch has been flung 
several feet away, but possibly this damage was 
done by the masonry falling from the spire, 
The lead and slates are slightly dai , the 
roof of the new chancel is just touched, and several 
bits have been knocked off the buttresses around 
the church, 





~~ > * 
DISPUTE AS TO THE APPROVAL OF PLANS. 

Mr. Herpert Smiru, on the 6th inst., applied 
ex parte to a Divisional Court of King’s Bench 
composed of the Lord Chief Justice and Mr, 
Justice Ridley for a rule nisi for a mandamus 
directed to the Middlesbrough Corporation, 
calling upon them to show cause why they refused 
to approve of certain plans deposited with them 
in connexion with the proposal of the applicant 
to erect certain houses in the Lothian-road. 

The learned counsel said that his client, a 
builder, proposed to erect the houses in question, 
and duly deposited the plans in compliance with 
the local by-laws. The Corporation refused, and 
still continued to refuse to approve the plans, 
What the applicant complained of was that the 
Corporation declined to assign any reason for 
their action, although it had been pointed out to 
them that all the statutory requirements had been 
complied with. The plans had been refused 
approval some time ago, and on Tuesday last 
they were again laid before the local authority 
and disapproved of, although his client had had 
no notice, On being written to asking for the 
reason, the reply of the official was that he had 
no instructions to comply with the request, 

The Lord Chief Justice: Have you any 
authority to show that the Corporation are bound 
to give their reason for their refusal ? 

Mr. Herbert Smith said his submission was 
that the applicant was perfectly entitled to the 
mandamus to compel the Corporation to give them 
or to show cause why they would not, His client 
was willing to take the rule at his own risk, 

The Lord Chief Justice said he thought they 
could only act on the authority of a decided case, 

Mr. Herbert Smith said his case was that the 
Corporation were not acting bona fide. His 
client had. sent in plans which it was sworn on 
affidavit were in accordance with the by-laws 
and the builder had a statutory right to get an 
answer. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment, 
said that in his opinion the rule ought not to be 
granted. All the affidavit said was, that the 
approval of the plans had been twice refused 
and that they were in the applicant’s belief in 
accordance with the by-laws. In order that a 
rule should be granted there should be shown 
that the local authority were not acting properly 
on matters within their discretion. If that were 
shown, the matter might be decided otherwise. 

Mr. Justice Ridley concurred, and the motion 
for a rule was accordingly refused, 








A RAILWAY COMPANY AND THE 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


THE case of Lewis & Salome v. the Charing 
Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Railway Company, 
which came before Mr, Justice Warrington in the 
Chancery Division on the 8th inst., raised an 
important point of law under the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, ‘ 

The facts were as follows :—The plaintiffs 
were the leaseholders of No. 22. Cranbourne- 
street, the house adjoining No. 21. By their 
special Act of 1893 the defendants were authorised 
to construct a tube railway running up Charing 
Cross-road, and crossing Cranbourne-street, 
At the intersection of Charing Cross-road and 
Cranbourne-street the company were construct - 
ing a station, and for that purpose acquired 
No, 21, which, being outside the line of deviation 
on the deposited plans, was property which they 
were not entitled to take compulsorily under their 
special powers, but which they were entitled to 
acquire by agreement for their “ extraordinary 

om anamp in accordance with sect. 45 of the 
ailway Clauses Act, 1845. After the defendants 
had acquired the property they began to pull it 
down, and the plaintiffs’ case was that in so doing 
they had affected the party wall between Nos, 21 
and 22, and that they were only entitled to do 
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that after giving notice under the London | 
ing Act, 1894, which had not been done 

question whether the company were just i. 
not giving the notice turned on the const ric; ion, 
of certain sections in the defendants’ spe0; | Act 


Suild. 
The 


1 in 


of 1893, Sect. 5 of that Act provided ¢),,; the 


company might make and maintain in the jj. 
and according to the levels shown in the deposited 
plans and sections, the railways and all necessary 
stations, platforms, approaches, and convenienor, 
connected therewith, By sect. 31 the com. 
—_ might take by — for the extra- 
ordinary p' mentio in the Ra , 
Clauses Ceanclidetion Act, 1845, any » emer 
land not exceeding in the whole 5 acres, ‘hy 
nothing in the Act was to exonerate the company 
from any action or other proceeding for nuisance jn 
the event of any nuisance being caused by ther, 
upon anylandsotaken, For the purposes of the 
section, “ extraordi * Was not, with- 
out the consent of the Council, to include the 
erection of buildings or works for generating 
electricity or the provision of yards, wharves, and 
places for receiving, depositing, and loading or 
unloading goods or cattle. It also provided that 
any buildings erected on ng eye acquired under 
the section, except such ildings or parts of 
buildings as —_— be used for the purposes of , 
station, should be subject to the provisions of the 
Acts relating to buildings in the metropolis 
Sect. 45 of the Railway Clauses Act, 1845, 
enacted that it should be lawful for the company 
in addition to the lands authorised to be com. 
pulsorily taken by them under their powers, to 
contract with any party willing to sell the same 
for the purchase of any land adjoining or near the 
railway not exceeding in the whole the prescribed 
number of acres for “ extraordinary purposes ” for 
the purpose of making and providing additional 
stations and places for the accommodation of 
passengers. e company were also empowered 
to do all other acts necessary for making, main- 
taining, altering, or repairing and using the 
railway, By sect. 5, subsect. 31 of the 
London Building Act the expression “ building 
owner’’ meant such one of the owners of 
adjoining land as was desirous of building, or 
such one of the owners of buildings, storage, or 
rooms separated from one another by a party 
wall or party structure as was desirous of doing 
a work affecting that party wall or party struc- 
ture. By sect. 20 of the Act any building or 
structure situate upon the railway or within the 
railway or station premises, and used in connexion 
with the traffic of a railway company, was 
exempt from the operation of Parts 6 and 7 of the 
Act. By the action the plaintiffs claimed an 
injunction to restrain the company, its con- 
tractors, etc., from continuing the demolition ot 
No, 21, Cranbourne-street in such a way as to 
interfere with the pay wall between the 
premises in question, and damages for alleged 
wrongful interference with the plaintiffs’ posses- 
sion of No, 22, Cranbourne-street. On behalf ot 
the plaintiff it was argued that the company were 
subject to the provisions of the London Building 
Act, but the contention on behalf of the defen- 
dants was that the Act had no application to 
them, and that the plaintiffs’ only remedy, if any. 
was for compensation under the Railways Clauses 
Act. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said he 
agreed with the company that the pulling down 
of the house No, 2] was within the company’s 
powers under the Railway Clauses Act, 1845, but 
the company said that with regard to the erection 
of buildings to be used for the purpose of a 
station they were exempt from the requirements 
of the London Building Act, 1894, The argu- 
ment of the company was that they were entitled, 
by virtue of their special Act, and of sect, 16 01 
the Railway Clauses Act, 1845, to demolish the 
house, and if, in the course of demolition, they 
interfered with a party structure, and did what 
in the case of an ordinary owner could not be 
done without notice, it did not matter 19 
their case, for they were authorised by their 
Act to do it, and the adjoining owner's remedy 
was compensation, The fallacy of that argument 
was that, though the special Act authorised 
demolition, it said nothing about party structures. 
and it did not even follow that in course of 
demolition a party structure need be affected— 
indeed the company said that nothing they had 
done affected the party structure. It seemed to 
his lordship that he company’s statutory enact- 
ments could not be read so as to authorise them 
to deal with No, 21 so as to affect the party 
structure of No, 22 without the necessity ©! 
giving notice, In these circumstances the com- 

ny must be treated for the purposes «! the 

ndon Building Act as an ordinary ower 
desirous of doing a work affecting a party wal! 0! 
structure within the definition of sect. 5. su)- 
sect. 31 of the Act, and that being so they ust 
give the required notice. 

On the question of whether the party structure 
was affected by what the defendants had done. 
his lordship, after having heard evidence 
personally viewing the mises, found as a fac 
that when the dulsndanls had done was so trivial 
as not to affect the stability of the party well. 
He accordingly dismissed the action, but without 
costa, 
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Mr. Rowden, K.C., Mr am Glen, and 


. for the plaintiffs ; and Mr, 
Me. hag Peet oe. Austen-Cartmell for the 


company. 


“te AS TO THE BUILDING OF TH 
DISPUTE  ALDORF THEATRE, 


Last week in the Chancery Division Mr. Rose 
Innes moved before Mr. Justice Kekewich, on 
behalf of Mr. E. G. § , to restrain the 
Waldorf Theatre Syndicate, Ltd., from peying 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd; any further 
cams in respect to work done or material supplied 
sums in respec P ee 
poth in regard to the erection and a of 
the Waldorf Theatre and from concluding a com- 
promise in regard thereto without the plaintiff's 
consent, The learned counsel said that Mr, 
Saunders was & gentleman who, before the opening 
of Aldwych, entered into @ contract with the 
Duke of Bedford to take a considerable area of 
land upon which the Waldorf Theatre*was built. 
Mr. Saunders put himself into communication 
with Mr, John Waring, of Waring & Gillow, Ltd., 
and on June 12, 1903, an agreement was made 
between them with regard to the finding of money 
for the erection of the theatre, Half the share 
capital in the company was to be given to Mr. 
Saunders and one-half to Mr. John W aring, 
Mr, Saunders’s shares were at a later period 
issued to nominees of his, and he then became the 
equitable owner of the shares to the number of 
8,993, but he had the right to them back. 
The motion was brought because Waring & Gillow, 
who were contractors for building the theatre, 
were largely represented upon the board of the 
company. They had three clerks who, as 
directors of the Syndicate, approved on one day 
what they had done as clerks of ‘Waring & Gillow 
on the day before. It was Mr. Saunders’s 
contention that the bill of 71,3642. was crossly 
excessive, and defendants admitted that certain 
sums should come off. Mr. Saunders’s position 
had been untenable, because he had been out- 
voted by the three other directors. He thought 
an‘ arbitrator should be asked to fix the exact 
amount of the building bill, The amount 
coming in as rent for the theatre was 8.9007. a 
year, 

Mr. Maughan, for the defendants, denied that 
Mr. Saunders was a shareholder or had ever been 
one. By a resolution of March 2, 1905, passed 
at a meeting in which plaintiff was in the chair, 
it was resolved that Messrs, Waring & Gillow 
should be instrueted to complete the building 
of the theatre, shops, and offices. Shares were 
held by Mr. John Waring, who had a private 
account, and it was to his interest that the bill 
should be reduced as low as possible 

Mr. Rose Innes thought that Mr. Saunders had 
sufficient interest in the shares which had been 
allotted to his name to come there and say that 
the Syndicate were not dealing fairly with the 
sharehol lers, 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said the 
pa contended that the Syndicate should not 
pie wed to pay the bill of Messrs. Waring & 
we w until the matter had been referred to 
arbitration or a proper account had been taken. 
- he ught that as the plaintiff was not a share- 
oder he had no right to interfere, though it 
prs strange that he was a director and not a 
~~ a Ider, He was a member of the Board, and 
the Board was the proper authority to have the 








- rol, If the majority of the Board differed 
om the plaintiff, he would have to submit as a 
. “ ay had to submit to a majority. Therefore 
teediemnisai er of an alleged shareholder or in his 
— ter a8 a director he seemed to have no 
a which would justify him in maintaining 
~thae n against the defendants. He accordingly 
ea the motion§with costs, 
—_ 
a a 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
Bs ‘PPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 
ma '1905.—R, Marrintus : Fences or Walls, 
pa rng 3 ; & partition or fence consisting of 
lateral vartioal ‘ed & cee ee 
dena na grooves in which slabs or plates 
rit oral armoured conerete are inserted to 
intermediate panels, 
3,790 of 1905, 


\yrere,. pu ZamBont, R. H. Bowen, and 
PannICAN PULLEY Company : Pulley Frames, 
Thi ary "Applicable for Window Sashes. 
combinat ° to a pulley frame, and consists in the 
ines with a hollow face plate, comprising 
rab * Separate front and back members of 
fora pi. metal having registered openings 
pulley, of means connecting said plate 


Members in wel 3 
amen Serer ‘gid relation, comprising inter- 
casing having ‘ocket flanges, a pressed sheet metal 


edges avin, + ecess and flanges on its opposite 
a - pe nding between said face plate ps ds gai 
Said nary” O* Said face plate members engagi.ig 
Pulley ren “ss, @ shaft in said casing, and a 
shaft 2S «8 POtate in said casing on said 





* All these applica 
Opposition tn ppiications are in the stage in whieh 
be made “° ‘he grant of Patents upon them can 


4,485 of 1905.—M. Crarke, G. CrarKe, ana J. 
Crarke : Mountings or Bearings of Tippers and 
Tipper Boxes for Waste, Water-Closets, and 
the like. 

This relates to mounting or bearings of ti 

and — boxes and consists of a vertical led, 

an inclined stud in combination, with an inverted 

angular projection having a vertical portion and 
an angular portion and an inner bearing surface. 

5,351 of 1905.—W. D. Saerrarn: Gas Cooking 
Stoves, or the like. 

This relates to a gas cooking stove having the 
boiler arranged in the bottom part of the stove 
above the heating burner, and a water supply 
cistern at a suitable height in the neighbourhood 
of the stove, and consists in the method of con- 
necting the water inlet supply from the cistern to 
the ae of the boiler by passing it com- 
pletely er and round the lower edge of the 
stove and thence up into the bottom of the 
boiler, and by connecting the outflow pipe to the 
cistern by carrying it up from the top of the boiler 
inside the stove and then out through the flue 
or chimney of the stove, so as to avoid perforating 
or drilling of the sides of the stove, 

7,163 of 1905.—J, Wotrenpen: Poultry Coops 
and Means for Ventilating the same. 

This relates toa poultry coop, which can be made 

of any shape or size that may be required. The 

two sides and back are made weather-proof, the 
tront is formed of a head and sill and vertical 
bars, the vertical bars being spaced and securel 

fixed on the inside of the head and sill, and all 
fixed together form the body of the coop. The 
roof is made to fall from front to back and projects 
over the body of the coop, The back portion of 
the roof is secured with hinges to the back portion 
of the coop, and there is also fixed a steel or iron 
ring under and in the centre of the projecting 
front portion of the roof; the whole of the roof 
may be raised or lowered and can be kept in 

— at either place by a steel or iron C-sha 

100k which passes into the ring at the front 
portion of the roof, and which has two steel or 
iron bars projecting downwards forming an angle 
of 30 degrees, one bar being made heavier than 
the other, which in case of a storm acts as a lock 
to the roof and shutter, 

8,555 of 1905.—F. C. W. Timm: Shaft Furnaces 
for Smelting, Cement Burning, and other purposes, 

This relates to a process of preserving the inner 
walls of blast furnaces for reducing, smelting, 
burning, sintering, and the like, and is charac- 
terised by the feature that in charging 
the furnace a casing is built up against the inner 
wall of said furnace either by correspondingly 
shaped blocks or by pressing material between a 
metallic template and the lining in a measure to 
correspond to the lowering of said casing and 
pierced in opposite the twyers so that the air 
of combustion can pass through the openings 
into the interior of the casing. 

10,740 of 1905.—A, Currte: Siphon Discharge 
Flushing Cisterns. 

This relates to a siphon discharge flushing cistern, 
consisting of a box or casing, formed with dome 
enlargement, a saucer-shaped valve of a diameter 
nearly equal to the box or casing, and working 
in the interior thereof in order to produce the 
flushing, and a siphon tube having a diameter 
larger at its point of connexion with the dome 
enlargement than at its discharge or outlet end, 
through which the flushing water is expelled. 
3,992 of 1905.—W. Rout : Jointless Paving. 
This relates to a process for the production of a 
mass for making pavements without joints, 
according to which process the mass of magnesite 
gravel, sand, and the like, which is stirred to a 
thick consistency, with a solut‘on of about 45 per 
cent. strength of magnesium chloride, is mixed 
with a similar quantity of a glutinous eames 
mass, which latter consits of a pit asphalt powder 
soaked with benzine. 

7,340 of 1905.—R. WARMINGTON : Connexions 
for Joining Branch Drains to Main Sewers. 
This relates to connexions for joining branch 
drains to sewers and main drains, and consists of a 
junction piece longitudinally divided through 
the central plane, joing ae fina th and a 
lower part, the end part having sockets along each 
side into which sockets the upper part engages 
and in which the two parts are cemented her, 
the division extending also throughout the branch 

throat for the branch drain. 

9,350 of 1905.—J. ©. BUTTERFIELD: Road 

aking. ; 

This relates to the binding together of the 

material of a road by means of a mixture of fine 

ite, flint, slag, or the like, and chalk, lime- 
stone, or the like, with or without asphalt or 
pitch, or with both in combination with petroleum 
or other mineral oil and nitro-benzole or other 
nitrated hydrocarbons. 

8.101 of 1905.—L, P. Frrestept: Metal Sheet 

"Piling and Mine Sheeting. — 

This relates to a metal sheet iling and consists of 
a beam section provided with rib edges, square or 
cylindrical in cross section, which are ted 





by the web of the beam and furnish a locking 


shoulder on{each side thereof, and a joining beam 
section so constructed that it is provided on one 
side with an integral jaw and on the other side 
with a companion jaw which is riveted to the 
beam section, said jaws engaging with the afore- 
said locking shoulders so as to lock two sections 
together to form a continuous wall structure. 


12,282 of 1905.—H. N. Wirson: Cellular Steel 
Fireproof Building Construction. 
This relates to a cellular steel fireproof building 
construction, and consists of an imperforate sheet 
of steel, bent or folded into triangular cells, and 
adjacent cells having their angles supporting 
contact, the exposed surfaces being channelled. 
12,474 of 1905.—F. E. Taytor : A Sink and Bath 
in Combination, both forming the Pedestal to 
the Sink, for use in Cottages. 
This consists in the combination of a bath and 
sink, both constructed for and arranged with 
permanent fittings, for getting rid of the waste 
water from the sink in a direct and sanitary 
manner by means of a short waste pipe from the 
end of the sink emptying directly into the pipe 
head fixed to iron waste pipe at the end of the bath, 
this’pipe being secured to lugs formed in the 
recess at the end of the bath. 
15,148 of 1905.—G,. Surrn : Gully Traps. 
This relates jto a gully trap comprising a casing 
the sides of which are perforated to within a short 
distance of its closed bottom, and a frame fitting 
the open top of the said casing and having per- 
forated pockets to contain disinfecting powder. 


15,210 of 1905.—C. P, Brapy : Devices for Testing 
Water Pipes, 

This relates to a device for testing pipes, and 
consists in the combination with a main outer 
casing communicating. with an air pump and 
provided with an outlet pipe, of an inner receptacle 
or casing communicating with the outer casing 
and provided with a flaring top fitting within the 
top portion of the outer casing, and a closing 
cover for the two casings. 

16,917 of 1905.—W. Gasrret: Means for Re 
inforcing Concrete, 

This relates to a composite bar for reinforcing 
concrete, and comprises a bar and a continuous 
piece of wire or metal band, said wire being 
secured at its ends to the ends of the bar and 
wound around said bar at intervals apart and 
alternately in opposite directions, the wire 
between said intervals of winding being formed 
into stirrups which extend upwardly and out- 
wardly from the bar and alternately on opposite 
sides thereof in two planes inclined towards each 
other in the form of a V and intersecting each 
other at a point directly above the bar. 

17,880 of 1905,—J. O’Down : Road Gutters. 

This relates to a roof gutter, and consists of 

lengths of plain galvanised iron having one edge 

flanged to fit upon the moulded edge of the 
guttering and of means for securing the lengths 
of iron to the roof. 

22,699 of 1905. —G. Metster and R, HERzER: 
An Adjustable Device for Carrying Loads on the 
Shoulders, 

This relates to an adjustable load-carrying 

device, and is characterised by a carrying strap 

terminating at one end in an eye, and by a rack 
along which the strap can be adjusted to any 
desired height and which terminates at its upper 
end in a pad provided with a felt bolster for pre- 
venting the load resting against it from being 
damaged, and at its lower end in a V-shaped foot 
which at its free ends is provided with teeth for pre- 
venting the load resting thereon from slipping off. 

21,622 of 1905.—E. G. Warrovs: Water-closet 
Basins and Means for Flushing the same. 

This relates to a water-closet bow! provided wit! 
a jet arranged to direct a stream of water into « 
discharge passage and between the walls thereot, 
said discharge passage having a contracted por- 
tion which prevents a flaring mouth to the jet 
whereby a substantially solid column or plug of 
water is discharged drawing or entraining in its 
wake the combined solid and liquid contents ©! 
the bowl, 

23,532 of 1905.—Dr. A. Gasrpary: Machinery 
for Moulding Artificial Stone, Slabs, Tiles, 
Bricks, and such like, 

This relates to @ machine for moulding artificial 

materials, which is so constructed that its com- 

pressing and smoothing tool is capable of being 
moved up and down as well as forwards and 
backwards longitudinally. 

24,188 of 1905.—J. Levick: Ball Floats for 

Gully Traps and other uses. 

This relates to a ball float for gully traps, which 

is provided with a float which is capable of 

effectually resisting the corrosive or other dele- 
terious effects arising from their contact with 
sewage or other liquids containing chemicals, 
without its buoyancy or powers of flotation being 
detrimentally affected ; and this object is attained 
by jacketting a metallic or other float with lead 
which is applied to the exterior of a suitable 
spherical foundation or body part by a spinning 
or analogous process, by electro-deposition, or 





otherwise, 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
February 6.—By W. Burroves HILL, 
Forest Gate.—Dames-road, f.g. rents 53/. &s., 
reversion in 62 yrs. ....... A £1,205 
City.—Fetter-la., Rpg eat iid; “reversion in 
eee ee ee erey ee erty 380 
February 7.—By BAxTsR, PAYNE, & LEPPER. 
Penge,—62, Croydon-rd., f.. er. 602......... 700 
peckeabann: —14, Oakhill-rd., ut, 84 yrs., er. 
IG. 1On., OF, GEE na ccccsssenssc syneekh 550 
88, St. Margaret 's-rd. ®), ae yt. BES eeeess 400 
Dulwich.—79, Whateley-rd., u,t. 61 yrs., g.r. 62., 
ee es ee psp eaeadeed ae 190 


By Hexry Hotmes & Co. 


eeeeee 


mes stead.—8, Minster-rd.. u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 
_ SOR, Fly Pains ss nksonnacenksesee 1,125 

Kensington.~3, Bodford-gdns., at. 17 i 
PF. UN, Fe Thc ccs scans 450 

Notting ‘Bii. —66, Lansdowne-rd., u.t. ‘444 ane 
S2Puq Cer, AM, Bi Fe GH. osccscvsccves 445 

February 8.—By Duxcan & Kimpton. 

Blackfriars.—2 and 4, Meymott-st, (s.), wu.t. 
BOR yte., OF. 3G, FRs. MBE. nes ctccvvnes 810 

Ilford, .—Grange-rd,, f.g. rents 271. 2s. 
reversion in 987 WE kn Keanepne ska cs othe ‘. 620 
Villiers-rd., ier. 192., reversion in 91 YOR, .< os 450 

Wealdstone, Mi diesex.—Grabam- -rd., f.g.r. 202., 
FoveRMion Im OF FB. © vee ccwn ae cevecciece 440 

East Barnet, Herts. — Jackson- rd., f.g. rents 
80i., reversion in 90 yrs. .......0.es00- 660 

Twickenham, Middlesex. —Camac-rd., nat rents 
24. 10s., reversion in 91 yrs. .........+-. 500 

Preston Park, Sussex.—Bear-rd., f. gt. 122., 
reversion In 91 yrs. 2. ..csececsccces oss 275 

By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 

South Kensington.—38 and 45, Elm Park-gdns., 
u.t. 68 hedelltts ine g.r. 41., y.r. WOE se iwes svcd: 3,850 

79, e-gdns., ut. 44 yrs., gr. 26., y.t. 
MUG. carscucdnun dak enduiceincoscocase 1,100 

Battersea. —4i, Eccles-rd., ut, 74} yrs. g.r. 
Gh, BON, OR ee koe eks essence caseces 810 

Kentish Town. —29, Torbay-st., u.t. 31§ yrs., 
Oe AS | RS re ey 200 

Wandsworth. —36 and 38, Birdhurst-rd., u.t. 
77 yrs., g.r. 102., w.r. 672. cabwnndhed aes Oe 455 

By F. Loxe & Son. 

Walthamstow.—5, Campbell-rd., u.t. 73 yrs, 

g.r. 61., w.r. WR PG seis aks cakensss ‘ 160 


By C. C. & T. Moorg, 
Long Ditton, Surrey.— Cholmley-villas, f.g. 
rents 311, ‘10s., reversion in 47 yrs. ........ 815 
North Woolwich, Essex.—Albert-rd., etc., f.g.r. 


211., reversion in 444 ERNE RRS ee aia 490 
Bethnal Green-road.— No, 240, a freehold rental 

OC DUE Be Se PU io iwk sa bdaccctesncscaes 880 
Poplar.—34, Canton-st., u.t, 44} yrs., g.r. 2i., 

FS OE Se Re oe EN 210 
Hampeteed. —Fairhazel-gdns,. “ The Britannia” 

p.h., i.g.r. 50/., u.t. 38} yrs., gr. mil ...... 800 
Stoke a gton, hh ton-rd., f., e.r. 402.. 450 
ee ae Pulteney-rd., ut, 944 yrs, oa 

WR, ils lag WR e's 60 bdo ebe0esseves 210 
Meoee Park 48, First-av., u.t. 76} yrs., g.r. 5i., 

Fle Ole a nvian 0d bGha cs caboose bas eecki> 170 

By NEWBON, EDWarps, & SHEPHARD. 
mack” — 68, a u.t. 704 yrs., g.r. 72., 

VEOUSSARE ORCAS ES 0W eb us ceicdes 500 
Sullveeen¥ and 8 . Devonshire-rd., ut. 46} 

yrs., g.r. 122, 128” iy ME etna eeuechees 790 
Canonbary. — &6, H ton-rd. ; -also “ Sussex 

Stables,” u.t. 12} yrs., g.r. 4/., e.r. 5B. .... 175 
Hornsey. pall. High-st, (s.), f., w.r. 301......... 295 
Edmonton.—82 to 100 (even), Sheldon-rd., u.t. 

Olg yrs., gt. 421., W.8. BBU, 2... cc ecie secs 970 

By S1imson & Sons, 
ae, . any walk, with stabling, f,, 
WR, Gy MO. 6 6 0bs bn S wack bie ds ec dachas 1,010 
4to 16 pardinng “Salamanca-st. and 1, 2, and 3, 
Salamanea-ct., f,, w.r. 205/. 88, .......... 1,660 
16, Broad-st., f., Wee OE, Bcc. osc nc nce vce 200 
Hy ag Park, rk. —10, Radnor-pl., u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 

ip FRG EN is BUR CE cAKcatace ees lauds tees 710 
Brixton. 20, Burton-rd., u.t. 30 yrs.,. g.r. 71., 

Mi pind ewGaeantatacebehabetedaus 350 
Old Kent-rd. —4, 6, and 8, agen u.t. 62 
yie., OF. IN. 208., We. GI. ay. ccc ccsvcs 650 
Walworth.—42 to 50 aad Esl, u.t. 13} 
rs., g.t. 35/., w.r. 1762. 168. ......... mie 330 
Peckham 37, Albert-rd., & yt | ee 560 
13, 25, 27, 29, Brayard-rd., w.r. 110i, 12s, 1,200 
36, 38, and 40, Brayard- -rd., yi 62 yrs., g.f. 
Se. 200. OB, WE, TARE iscsi svbcens ves 740 
48,50, and 52, Bell's Garden-rd., a.t, 34 yrs., 
g.r. 122, Bg Wis TOA, 5s pinxowees cde 300 
WoRSFOLD & HAYWARD (at Dover). 
Dover, Kent.—1, Elizabeth-st., and manu- 


facturing premises, u.t. 64 yre., g.r. 104., p. 440 
8, Elizabeth-st., f., y.r. 182 F ni r 


33, Granville-st., f., De ns ccvevisestidsdve ve 265 
February 9.—By WILLIAM GROGAN & Boyrp. 
Hyde Park.—10, Cambridge-sq., and stabling, 
a,t. 30 yrs., g.r. 301., y.t. 200/............. 2,000 


By Riper & Sons, 
Regent’s Park.—73, 75, and 77, Robert-st., u.t. 
17 yrs., g.r. 131. 15s., y.r. 96i. pdeerecale os 800 
By P. W. Tatzor & Co. 
Ham pstead.—40, Haverstock-hill, u.t. 18 yrs., 


Cle Wis Do vss ncvdbnnkpaeiees sees bbws ca 500 
Kentish Town.—12, Southampton-rd., a.t, 44 
FES., GF. BE. OR. 0scs senaenssenccecces 300 


Contractions used in these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 


ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; Lg.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent : r. rent ; 
f. for freehold; ¢, for copyhold ; l. for leasehol ; Pp. for 


possession ; er. for estimated ‘rental : w.r. for 
rental; q. r. for quarterly rental; y.t. for yearly rental weakly 
wt. for unexpired term; p.a, for per annum ; yrs, for 
years; la. lane; st, for street ; ae for road: 8q. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres, tor crescent ; 
gardens ; yd, for yard; gr. for 


av. for avenue ; gdne. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for ublic-house ; 
8. for shops ; ct. for court, ’ aes 





offices : 





MEETINGS. 
Frmay, Fupevary 16. ‘aaa 
Institution—Mr. W. C. Dampier W Ms 
Pe eg “The Passage of Electricity through Liquids, 


.—Fifty-ninth 


the annual of the President, ta, 
Meme tomer be rond sud” diacunes ; “Large 
re Locomotive | Boller.” ” by Mr. G. J. Churchward. 8 p.m. 


SaTuRDAY, Fesruaky 17. 


al Institution.—Mr, M. H. 8 ann, F.S.A,, on 
* rome Frederick Watts, as a Portrait Painter,” I. 


3 p.m. 
43 Monpay, FEeBRvary 19. 


Royal Institute of British Architects—Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber on “ Furniture,” with lantern slide illustrations. 


8 p.m. 
Liv Architectural Society (Incorporated).— 
Adjourned Members’ Meeting to further discuss the 
- by Mr. T. T. Rees, on “Architects and City 
Fmprovements.” 6 p.m. 


Junior Institution of Engineers,—Visit to the Electrical 
Standards Laboratory of the Board of Trade, Richmond 
Terrace, Whitehall. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—A Special 
General Meeting. The Chairman to move the followin, 
resolution : ‘‘ That the Institute do purchase the freeho 
site between Nos, 11 and 13, Portland- , London, at 
the price of 19,500/., and do erect ab 
to include the Offices and Hall of the Institute ata total 
cost including the purchase of the said site and for the 
erection of the ae building. And that the Council be 
authorised to raise by the sale.of stock belonging to the 
Institute and by ~~ of the said site and building 
on terms to be appro the Council such money not 
exceeding in the apgregate the sum of 63,0001, as may be 
Socsusare for the purpose of the perchans of the site and 
the erection of the a 8 p.m. 

Architectural Association Camera and Cycling Chib.— 
* A Chat on Renaissance Architecture,” by 3% J. A. 
Gotch, 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. —{1) Mr. G, R. Jebb on 
“ A Plea for Better Country Roads” ; (2) Mr. J. E. Black- 
tal B.A., on “Country Roads for Modern Traffic,” 


oe of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr H. Yates 
Thompson, F.S.A., on “Illuminated Manuscripts.” 
8 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Technical College, 
Leonard-street, City-road).—Address by the President, 
Professor E. G. Coker, M.A., on “The Flow and 
Measurement of Water.”” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Students’ Lectures).— 
Mr. N. W. Hoskins on “ Materials in Sanitary Work,’’ {. 


7 p.m. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution,— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

Carpenters’ Company (London Wall).—Lecture on 
matters connected with building. Mr. A. Evan Bernays, 
M. 7 on “ Greek Temples and Kuins.”” 8 p.m 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. Claude W. Hill 
on ‘‘ Crane Motors and Controllers.”” 8 p.m. 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 23. 

Architecturai Association.—Mr. F. T. Baggallay on 
* Porches and Approaches.” 7.30 p.m 

Royal Institution.—Protessor J. Oliv er Arnold on “ The 
Internal Architecture of Metals.” 9 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).—Mr. 

C. H. Sumner on “ The Graphical Determination of the 
Deflection of Beams.”” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 

Architectural —— —Third Spring Visit, to the 
Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly. ao 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
— Dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 
.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution —Mr. M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A., on 
“George Frederick Watts, as a Portrait Painter,” IT. 


3 p.m. Bae 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list in to gins, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and — tity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
Hard Stock aay 
OCKS........6 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and a 
Grizzles ............ 


Me at railway depot. 


Do. Bullnose 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks ...... 
Guazep Bricks. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers......... 12 
eaders 


vi 
° 
# 
Se 
—_ 
= 
an So fS SOoaoco 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Double Stretchers 19 0 

Double Headers ... 16 0 
np 4 — and two 

0 

0 

0 


Spl 


ocv. 9c 6 


erred, Squints.. 20 








BRICKS, &c. (continued), 
Giazep Bricks—Continued, 


—— 
ctr trrr, 


Best Di Salt : a 
. 8, 
ers,and Header. 12 0 0 per 1000, at railway dons 
‘ ¥ depét 
and Se” a, ae a t 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 ” ” ie 
Headers..14 00 ,, . 2 
One Side and two 
ibcieuavens 15 0 0 a a 
Two Sides and one 
ERATE 0: 4g rz ‘ 
Splays, Cham- 
R uints.. 14 0 0 ” ” - 
econ Quali 
White Het | 
Dipped Salt 
MOE iciiedssciai 200 a less than best, 
8. a, 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 6 9 per yard, deliy 
Thames Ballast ................. 2 —_— 
Best Cement ......... 26 0 per ton, 


Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive i the 


ordinary charge meer) 


Grey 


1s. 0d. per yard, delivered, 


Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks we oa. per ton at rly. dpt, 


STONE. 
Bata Srows—delivered on road wag- 
i Depé 


s. d. 
1 64 per ft. cube, 


Nine Elms Depot ...............:c00008 a ge 
Portiany Srows (20 ft. a omy ant 
Brown bala wee delivered Deptt, ceoet 
Elas Depst, or 21 aed 
White Basebed, delivered “S road 
ine 
Elms Teueons, Fedhington Dupit, Nine a 
8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks......... 1 lO per ft.cube,deld.rly.depit, 
Beer oi Seiden 1 6 ‘> Bh 
Greenshill a mpage Le i. “s 
as. ces 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 0 a ne 
Red Mansfield _,, 24 » a 
Yorx Stose—Robin Hood Quality. 
Scappled random blocks. 2 10 am © 
6 in. sawn two a toeh _— 
ry a mae 3 per ft. super. 
; ae rubted tw scslansuaiieauns tics * : a hg 
8 in. pred a wis sk ms 
(random sizes)............ 0 114 oa i 
2 in. to >. . sawn one 
ome bs (random A 
14 in. “im. to 2 in, ditto, ditto 0 8 ne 
Harp Yorr— 


Scappled random blocks. 3 0 per ft. cube, 
agg sawn two sides land- 


ings to sizes (un 
40 ft. super.) .........-.. 2 8 per ft. super., 
6 in. oul “two sides 
FS SRO ES Ae 0 a 
3 in. — two sides slabs 
29 Bize8) ......... 132 re 
f-taced random 


8. d. 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 3 0 =. cube, deld, 
rly. depit. 


” ” » 6 in. sawn both 


rly. depot. 


+» 3 in. sawn both 
sides random 
slabs 


” ” » 2in. do. 


SLATES. 

In. 2 s. 

inicio best bine aera 13 2 

20x12 13 17 

20x 10 iret quality. ” 138 0 

13 15 

4h : 7 5 
20x10 best blue Port- 

madoe 212 

16x8 6 12 
20x10 best Eureka un- 

fading 


; 7 
xi se ee Oe 
18x10 es ea hae 


ABAGCOAM® AB Coogee 


ee | doz. 
0 per 1000 


6 
0 per doz. 
57. 6 per 1000 


0 ” 

0 per doz. 

0 » 

9 per 1000 
6 : 

4 1 per doz, 
8 ” 


48 0 per 1000 


sides landings 2 7 perft.super.deld. 


d. = 
6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. a 


d. tt. 
tiles... 42 0 per 1000 at rly depé 


FEB 


—— 


Bump 
8: he at 
by £ 9 in. 
Deals : best 
Battens: b 
8 in., an 
Battens : be 


Deals : oe 
ttens : 
* in. by ry 
2 in. by 
Foreign * ‘Bal 
Lin. and 


Fi timber: 
or Memel 
Seconds 
Small tin 
Small tin 
Swedish 

Pitch-pine 

Jum 


Batten 
Petersbur 
Zin, b 
Do. { 
Batter 
Second} 
Do. : 
Batte! 
Third | 
1] in. 
Do. | 
Batte: 
White Ses 
First w! 
Batte 
Second 


Pitch-pin 
Under | 
Yellow P 
Oddn 
Second: 
Yellow P 
Kaun Pi 
Danzig a 
Large, 
Small 
Wainsco 
Dry Wai 
inch. 


Bolled 
_ Sect 
Comyx 
sect) 
Steel ( 
Angles 
nary 
Fiiteh 
Cast tr 
inch 


Tron— 
Com 
Statf 

me 
Stati 
Mild 
Ha 


Sheet 
Ord 


Shee at 
~ 





Ay depot 


best, 
lelivered, 


”» 
” 


of the 
lelivered, 
rly. dpt, 
‘ft. cube, 


e, deld, 


ot. 


lepét. 
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wooD. 


Burpiwe Woon. At per standard. 


vot Sin. by Uimand4in, 2 6d. £ 8, d. 
Deals: ost in, sntaoe vee 1810 0 ... 15 0 0 
y 1800 .4.14%0 0 


: best 3 b D sacovoresescorense 
Bains: be ee 
8 in. day by 6and 3 by 6... 010 v "less than 


Battens : best 7 in. and 8 in. 

Deals: SCONES ......r+errererserenensers : 4 tenes est 

battens: second ii Gin. 9" 0 ..”10 6 0 
2in. by 41. 4 Sin... 810 0 


2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in, 910 0 


Foreign Sawn 


F in. by 7 im. ...+---s00e . 010 O more than 
lin. and 1} in. by mows the 
Pim. .oserecsveeesnrenrsesnennes negpueonraes 1 0 ° per 
ir timber : best mi Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 

"a Memel (average ) 410 : ie : _ ° 
Seconds caceneeeepenseeeeeranees eer eeeee® 4 

I) timber (8 in. to 10in.) ... 312 6 315 0 
Smal tinaber Cf in, to 8 in.) ...... : - : s 10 9 
Swedish balk®  ......-:-+s+esresrrerees ee 


Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 


Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. 


White Sea: first yellow deals, 





Bi w PD £s sacccscdveassnioscnpaven 2%00 ...25 0 0 

Sin by i. 22 0 0 1.23 0 0 

Battens, 2} in. and $ in. by 7 5. 1610 0 ... 18 0 0 
rellow deals, 3 in. 

sonal 7 lin... 1810 0 ... 20 0 0 

a Sin. by9in. 1710 0 ...19 0 0 
Battens, 34 in. and3in. by7in. 1310 0 ... 1410 0 

Third yellow deals, 3in. by llin. ~ 
anid B ith. sccecccsarnsekepeseneabizoniee 1310 ¢ ...15 0 0 
Battens, 2 in. end 9 fe. be? an @.0 .. 8.6 0 

etersburg : t yellow deals, 

? 8 im, bey FAIR. <vesonrserssacsscessees 21 0 0 ... 2210 0 
Do. 3 Mas: B9 O Mkaccscsrsnesediacee 18 0 0 ...1910 0 
BattQie. «.iccccisperoscectatccisorsecess 1310 0 ..15 0 0 
Second yellow deals,3in. by lin. 16 0 0 ...17 0 0 
Do. Bim. by Dim. coeceseereneses 1410 0 ... 16 0 0 
Battens.......c0o.--.seseeree onees ic na OO 210 0 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. b 
13 itn, : ocinacdatiaiewssabemenisarnoabanten 1300.44.14 0 0 
Do. 3 im. by 9 is... csseceesreee 2100 ..14 0 0 
Batten ...scicassicscnabsapsovednenians woeo.l dd 

White Sea and wag Ty, 

First white deals, 3in, by ll in. 1410 0 ... 1510 0 

ie =e Sin. by 9in. 1310 0 ... 1410 0 
Bethea, «<i cecschisctasinteressasacncaes noo..122 00 
Second white deals, 3in. byllin. 1810 0 ... 1410 0 
oii me 3in. by 9in. 1210 0 1310 0 

” es battens ...... 10 0 0 11 0 0 
Pitch-pine: deals...........s00+ .. 16 0 2000 
Under 2 in, thick extra 0 100 





Yellow Pine—-First, regular sizes 44 0 0 upwards. 








Oddments ...... saibvcaebecciiaowvia 0 0 ” 
Seconds, regular sizes ........... 330 «0 i 
Yellow Pine oddments ..............5 28 0 «0 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft.cube.. 0 3 6 .. 0 5 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. CUE ........0.c0cccaee 0380... 903 6 
Small ,, iE EO AE NI e's... 6:42 
Wainseot Oak Logs, per ft.cube.. 0 5 0... 0 5 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
nob... - scasvessasapaneaoenenbonennies eos... ¢ @:8 
3 in. do. GR Sota i ees al 8 ay oe _ 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. super.asinch.. 0 09 .. 0 1 0 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
OB WOR. oi ssscscnacankisaianliieinkaes 01 6 02 6 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as ineh.......... Raecoekenes . 0 010 010 
Teak, por log iscsi cccasinssaauecarons wee... 829 
American Whitewood Planks, 
POE Lb. CRD. cs. scnicconseondssdersszine 4 0 ec 5 0 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and Per square. 
shot osaidsscpusasuabeaanagecland 13 6 ... 017 6 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched | 0:55); sssiesiaineiens . 040... 018 0 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
MALCHOE si aciacsanisink cukemnas aoe .. See 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot cvéeb Seieligitpieiacmmiiaiavies 012 0 014 6 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matebed s.sicciondeniaincncia 012 6 015 0 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
MAtChED .;..savcassneacessensnceeieas 01 0 016 6 
i in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 013 6 
lin. by 7 in. ‘a pe 014 0 018 0 
iin. by 7 im. white 4, a ees .. nS 
lin, by 7 im, es ae ee OA 
6 in. at 6d, to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordi 2s. 4. £s. d. 
W0CtiONs .....wcscsnbinerecnNianae 615 0... 710 0 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
4 pectio? painabanadnciniipeideuibalen 25:6... 9 3:9 
year ompound Stanchions ...... wy Ss ... U7 6 
hgles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
p DAFY SOCHIONE ..:; .kcssneseanasechavarrs 850... 9 5 0 
Fitch Plates ....cccessaincaaauc. O:... 9 OO 
Cast [ron Columns and Stanchions 
mnehlng ordinary patterns...... 7 0 0 8 0 0 
Irons, “WMETALS. Per ton, in London, 
Con Bes: ae: Gs £s. d. 
an N Bava o ccacicisichsciuans fee eg @ 810 0 
Stall hire Crown Bars, good 
Per See ew. Ben ee 810 0 900 
Matordshire “ Marked Bars”,..10 0 0... — 
ea steel Bave. joc, ot ee So eee 
Cop Lron, basis price , 950... 910 0 
"4, Galvanised ES ee 
Sheet Irn f-ing according to size and gauge.) 
Ordinary $1208 t020 G. sesssseecane 91000... — 
a“ ” 24 g. Saisatibaaee » ” e.. ° = 
Sheet Tr n, Galva: 8: vscocdsouene 0 eee aoa 
~~ ary sizes, 6 ft, win = 
\ Ordinar, whol sree cabusanesesnbesioes 14 0 9 Ri 


22g. and 24g. 1410 0 
26 g. 1 00 





METALS (continued). 

Per ton, in London. 

Irox—continued, £s. 4, £ s. a. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. ............ 17 0 0 - 

pa i 22 g.and24g.1710 0 ... ~ 

‘s te BOG sesso 19 0 bas -- 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 13 10 
22 g.and 24g. 14 0 

WM ehidicnisces 15 5 


” , g. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 and thicker ...... 11 10 
Best Soft teel Sheets, 22¢. & 24g. 12 10 
26 g. 1415 


ooo coco ©& 


Cut Nails, 3 in. to6in. .............. 910 0 ... 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


© 
elit 
° 


LEAD, &c. ~ ton, in London. 














s. d. s. d, 
Leap—Sheet, English, 3lb.andup. 19 5 0 os 
Pipe im COMB 0.0.0... cseseseeeseeee 1915 0 a 
Soil pipe ....... 22 5 0 a 
Compo pipe 5 0 = 
Zixc—Sheet — 
Vieille Montagne ............... ton 3310 0 —_ 
NIRA ssinsacacniniieddeorpsabhasiasoens 3310 0 — 
610 _ 
ee ep —— 
Copper nails 0 Olt _ 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet .................. o oon _ 
in rR flee SRR me 010 _ 
Tix—English Ingots ia 01 8 ee 
SoL_per—Plumbers’ ng 00 8 - 
Tinmen’s.......... pas 0010 a 
OWING cesiins ciccnessniccepaees =” te 0 011 _ 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 














BE 0s SION oiiicswcdnserscccsinacninns 23d. per ft, delivered 
» fourths ea os 29 
21 oz. thirds ... * oa 
» fourths ” ” 
26 oz. thirds ... an ie 
» fourths os + 
32 oz. thirds Pi “ 
» fourths ” ” 
Fluted Sheet, 15 02................... 34d. 45 es 
= OE a oes yy + ee a 
4 Hartley’s Rolled Plate ......... ae tee us 
” ” 98 _ seerceses 24d. ” ” 
Figured and Oxford Rolled 
Oceanic, ete, ......... white ... 4d. pee a 
” ” ” tinted ee 54d. ” ” 
OILS, &c. £58. 4. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ............ per gallon 0 11 
os oe » in barrels ......... am 020 
ai ee op MA GFUMS ......-0. od 02 2 
Boiled ,, oe SO OR si icevtiiricne as 021 
=. a pe, ih ica on 023 
7h a ep OS ancccacis és 024 
Turpentine in barrels ...............6 as 0 4 0 
me Se PI nis cs eesdencnec ie 04 2 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 2210 0 
Wee Kit, THR io icin vaceciesenevissseven an 2110 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ............... perewt. 0 6 6 
RCGMOTIR TW aevscsnessnsseserecssssaces per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gailon. 
£s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ......... siteadehidiawenensinied 08 0 
Palo Comal OO o2iscscc.sciscescoonsonece 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak .............:..:c00c00 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
I is cio cecing dcbepenaadcnasicaedeumians 014 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage ....................cceececeeeees 012 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .................. 016 0 
Ue NE IS sono scdsdcoviisactsesdrnecatossncenss 016 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil  ..................seccceseeees 110 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish 018 0 
BR SIE MG coc cceecescosnccnecticsntnereisns 1 40 
Extra Pale Paper ...... eae 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ... R 010 6 
Best Black Japan 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 090 
Brunswick Black 08 6 
Berlin Black ......... 016 0 
II 5 ic evcdinvisccinietyessceriocscectnevegeecksnhden 010 0 
French and Brush Polish 010 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signea articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, pho hs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are Not 
DESIRED. iil aia 

All communications must authenticated 
seme end abavens of the sender whether for pu 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. ; 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 


ission to a contributor to an article, 
Fare or lend a aeawing for is given 
subject to the ay ent the or drawing, when 
received, by the tor, who retains the right to reject 
Bi epeacir, taeaeatsNaaeecy iy 
= Editor cannot undertake to read and 


written. 

All communica’ regarding and artistic 
matters should be addressed to ITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other ELISE, 
ness matters should be addressed to THE P 
and not to the Editor. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THK BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all 
of Rurope, America, Australa, New Zealand, India. China, 
lon, ete., ie. per annum. 
ttances ‘payable to J. MORGAN) should be sirtressed to 
The Publisher of “ THs BUILDER,” Catherine-«treet, W.C. 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office Ws. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. 9d. per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving “The Builder” by Friday Morning’s Post. 














TENDERS. 


Communications for inrertion under this i 
should be addressed to ‘The Editor,” aad must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays, (N.B.—We cann-t 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the building-owner; and we cannot publish 
apnouncements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons.) 


* Denotes accepted. t+ Denotes provisionally accepted, 





BEVERLEY. — For the construction of a concrete 
retaining wall, on piled foundations, at wharf on. River 
Hull, Grovehill, for the Corporation. Mr. J. Gould Smith 
Borough Surveyor, Guildhall Beverley :— : 
Yorkshire Con- | T. Cook Starkey £385 

crete Co. .... £473 8 6° T. Barrell, Bull* 351 
J. Sangwin .... 472150) 


BUCKFASTLEIGH. — For building stables and 
bullock houses, for the Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr, 
Andrew Warren, architect, Fore-street, Buckfastleigh :— 
F. J. Badcock £721 0 0} Jackson & Son £630 0 06 
G. Churchward 665 911 Hosking Bros, 629 7 3 


139 
120 


G. Andrews 659 10 © | J. Weeks 629 6 0 

D. Horsman .. 649 0 Q | Arscott & Son, 

Furneaux & Buckfastieigh* 607 5 6 
GOR sccececs 630 0 0/|T. Wotton.... 39910 0 


COWPEN (Blyth).—For additions to stable buildin 
belonging to Cowpen Urban District Council. Mr, 
Grieves, Surveyor to the Couneil :— 


Cook Bros, ...... £523 4/A. Best ........ £385 10 
BOESEE occsccscs 479 0|J.& W.Simpson.. 380 0 
CE vin déns cane 435 0/| J. Goulding & Son, 

Robson & Waddle 399 15 BG v0 cesses 370 0 


DEVONPORT.—For road works, lane between Whit- 
tington and Amherst streets, for the Corporation. Mr. J. 
F. Burns, Borough Surveyor, Municipal-buildiags, 
Devonport :— 

F. Donne...... £393 14 0 | T. Doney...... £353 12 2 
Jefford & Sons 380 14 3/ Pethick Bros.,, 
E.L. P. Duke... 374 30 Plymouth*® .. 348 170 

DEVON PORT.—For road works, lane between Alma- 
road and Amherst-street, for the Corporation. Mr. J. F. 
Burns, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Devon- 


rt :— 
efford & Sons.. £608 29, T. Doncy...... £576 13 0 
F, Donne ...... 604 13 0/ Pethick Bros., 
E. L.P. Duke.. 590111! Plymouth* .. 551 60 


DEVONPORT.—For road works, St. Aubyn-avenue 
(section 1), for the Corporation. Mr. J. F. Burns, 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal] Offices, Devonport :-— 

R. T. Hortop.. £292 6 11, T. Doney . £16717 2 





F. Donne . 209 2 7] Hortop Bros., 

Jefford & Sons. 19618 5 Crownhili*.. 161 5 7 
E.L.P.Duke.. 181 5 0 

DEVONPORT.—For road works, lane between 


Hamilton-street and Spencer-avenue, for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. J. F. Burns, Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Devonport :-— 
Jefford & Sons £491 8 4 
F. Donne ...... 489 13 4 
E.L. P. Dake.. 476171 


DEVONPORT.—For road works, Coldrenick-street, 
for the Corporation. Mr. J. F. Burns, Borough Surveyor, 
Munici pai Offices, Devonport :— 

R. T. Hortop .. £216 16 4) T. Doney ...... £169 18 6 
F. Donne...... 201 112) Hortop _Bros., 

Jefford & Sons 17711 2 Crownhill® .. 146 52 
E, L. P. Duke... 174 76 


DEVONPORT.—For roed works, Jane between Edith- 
street and Victoria-road, for the Corporation. Mr. J. F. 
Burns, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices Devon- 


. £164 15 0 | Pethick Bros. £139 90 
«ee 165167 |T. Dooney, 

Jefford & Sons 145 14 7} Devonport® 139 7 46 
E. L. P. Duke 143 07 


ENFIELD.—For making-up Alma-road, Enfield Lock, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. R. Collins, Surveyor, 
Public Offices, Enfield :-— 

W. Griffiths, Ltd. £173 15° i Betts, Enfield 


T. Doney...... £475 145 
Pethick . 
Plymouth® .. 





444160 








Jennings & Gren- SEP £145 0 
fell..... eéuedde 160 0 | J. Jackson ...... 144 0 
E, Frost ........ 150 0 


FLITWICK (Beds.).—For the erection of a villa 
residence in the avenue, Flitwick, for Mr. F. Kuiittel. 


5 Ay B. Stonebridge, architect, Woburn Sands, 
3.0. :— 

W.T. Sharpe ...... £510; Mann & Son........ £477 
F. & T. Gregory .... 495) A.Hudson ........ 475 
G, Botsford ........ 489/|E.Martin® ........ 433 


FOREST HILL.— For kerbing. channelling, and 
the roadway and paving footpaths at Brockley 
Park, for the Lewisham Borough Council :-— 
H. Woodham, Catford .........-...+-++. £945 
FRAMPTON COTTERELL.— For alterations and 
additions to Council School, ior the Gloucestershire 
Education Committee. Mr. R.S. Phillips, Surveyor, Shire 
Hall, Gloucester :— 
E. Preece, Filton, near Bristol*.... £1,851 10 3 
[Sixteen tenders received.} 


TENDERS—Continued on page 185. 
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Nature of Work, 


*DESIGNS rox COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


List of Contracts, etc. 


COMPETITION. 


By whom Required. 


University College of N. 


CONTRACTS. 


Premiums, 


Waled | Not ebmbee isis he ccd isc enerseedes Sr evetebebecdcecece 


(Por some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


Nature of Work or Materials. 









Fitting up, etc., Five Baths at Girls’ School, Workhouse ........ 

Wheels OG BOB oo cab hese cece decdevessccttes eSekebU hb sEOe 

Weinas Ce TERE in si oo So nce ccvescssndowsdccucser Re eat 

Bearing Springs for Wagons ETE AEE ERG Oe OP Pe hy ee . 

Spiral and Volute Springs for Wagons ...........eseeeeerecece 

I ok dias od con daedscetd cocoa rad ebpdeeni seks Heveapeese 

RTI 6 on CAA a ows Cap bbb oe 06k W rene EN eB enee sey 

seer wenn sa Electricity Department ...........0.cceccceeees 
OD oo ca Rok Ho ce eee Gaded Ceres eseSE RARE eS Oe 4% 

Extending pouatiy at Grange Iroaworks, Mytholmroyd........ 

Dwarf Wall, Stone Coping, and Gate Piers ...............+. est 

Extension of Boiler House, now Steam Boiler, eto. ............ 

Extension of Vegetable Mark: « (Ironfounders’ — Plumbers)... . 

Public Library, High-street, Burntisland ...... Socesccesesece 

PHOTON... cor cabsnve sdvescseseseceveses ehcveces eiesees 

Steam Wagon and ‘Six Tipping Wagons .... ‘ 

Materials and Stores ...........ese-0: 

*MAKING-UP anp PAVING ROADS ..... 

ERulargement of Pontrhondda een Liwyaypia scans 

4,600 tons of Granite, etc, ......cccecececece 

TIRED. occ ccc tesscss 

NN os ua ec eK DANSE Keths cones secure Fouenueees 


Granite 

Removing Buildings and Erecting Tenements, “Dean-road, etc. .. 
COD te FIG BEE ia og os 800s onside ecse de connsctasend ve 
Repairs, etc., of Bixty-six Water Vaos and Twelve Water Carts. . 
Works and Materials 


800-ft. Run of 22-in,. Cast-iron Pipes ...........ccccccececes “ 
l, Registrar's Lodge, etc., at Thornton Cemetery.......... 
EE x5 ich care dav ureedsoubdevae bbe e cearebes stebeeeene ove 
IS is as Sag Nendo kee ead ecbadad bbcwseie 
NN 5 ik ik wok carck bis 6 SESE bb bbS 30S oN essa cher eucehe 
Additions to the nga ian aecmae ta a pics citar ekinwekene 
Materials and Stores ...........0.05 bebseeeabeune veueean sue 
NG, WE. BU COIN io bic be cacdet dese sdcducces etecesase 
*NEW SORTING OFFICE aT TOTTENHAM . senceecns 


Removal of Ashpitand other Refuse ...........0.ccecccenecs 
Extension Steam Heating a ae at School, Weston-super-Mare 
Materials, West Riding Lunatic Asylums..... peuvent cou en ohn 


3,000 tons of Portland Cement ........... Kibocbees esesssenwis 
Paving, etc., of a Cross Street at Felling i akbar chee eben ene eee 
Private House Connexions with Water Mains....... inepneees se 
Tonks, Cees, SH, Mle bs vk vie dec bdbin cececeens Sevnaeeses Fe 


Pipes, Castings, Valves, Hydrant Covers, etc, 


Bib, Stop, and Ball Cocks, Ferrules, etc. .........ccececsceeses 
GU wseeencensennsar Cb ds Kobe bb6e cbEe NORE N+ RN ebenSeb nent ° 
GG. cecneusececusen jos bheeeee cevahabshengen esebesevere 
ee Ee er hs scaveebhoune LeanhibisNenbecdeeene 
Residence at Trealaw .............0+. pestthbeaueswes seabawe 
Painting Darlington Station, « Or ue koardecceduscddaue sbddconie 
CREE Bee RO NONED cciincs + cveinsiweneeciaans Sei cinema week 


Pump Room and Steam Boiler + Chimney nicapeysaee kid PAE 
Atmospheric Steam Heating. «*c. a Union Hospital, ee - 
Electric Lighting, epee LDP cessueve 


eee eee ee 


BORNE | be 00.6055 tb Oeee so ceeeau'ephetasen ave ogee tes coon 
Iron Roof over Two Boilers what ciehoke kn xn accvnosbonees ss 
Retorts, ete. ......... Caen s Konduwe edness tebe decane én suen 
ws seusaet cocks ood» none ecesee dbvevevenven wepousece 
RGin seas oneeestaes (Oks Vitchontavealesehudnies Whenbivin te 
Materials Abe ea SdM aw a ee osine mon biviaguasesdeaw pewkadtent 
Sewage Disposal. Works; Burhige.... i enaedeeedtengs waar erews 
Annual Contracts..........--.0+8- decades aews péeeees obeat 
Ten Houses, Newbiggin-by- Eo, ncocese venveuun S305 
Street Works, Walter-street, Abercynon ............cccecececs 
Grams 2.0 cn neces veh erees vébex oRerowress bes ovedyeadons « 
Motor Tower Wagon ...........+.. Cou N0 ates 00 +énedcedes sien 
650 tons of 1} in. Broken Granite +0... eee, 
*EXTENSION or BRITISH MUSEUM (ist ConTRAOT) . dicees 
*CHIMNEY SHAFT at DESTRUCTOR WORKS ............ 


*DRAINACE and OTHER WORKS at MORTUARY ..... ‘ 
*PIPE SEWER, k2To., aT CEMETERY, LITTLE ILFORD... 
14,480 yds, of Woodpavi 
Teacher’ 8 Residence . 


eee eee eee eo) 


yrobin, Antrim -. obi a die 


Scavenging, etc., Works . bpandeesin tases 
Kerbing and Channelling at ‘Chesiyn Hay . 6c bseRnewaereeess ab 
Lancashire Boiler and Feed Pump .........0.ccccccccaccee 
Two Calorifiers and Hot Water Oylinder., s<aekveenn eos 
Brick and Concrete Work to Boiler Bed, ete. . eptiamab dene cibese 
Sludge Pressing Machinery..... conecsne oepetaa tig neseverss ‘ 
Sewage Purification Works.........0-s.scececes pnkbwensedes . 
Sludge Pressing Buildings at Somme Works ipaweeanye coseseke 
Sewer, Sea Outfall, etc. 


Road Materials... Sesveunses 
Connecting Brid 

*WORKS anp i. 
“WwW 00D PAVIN 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


at Sailsbury-road Schools. » Keceduptasee been 
—— 


sete ee ee neseeee 





POORER ROTO O ESET H EEE ee 
en eee ee 


_ Corporation of London 





By whom Advertised. 


Forms of — ete., supplied by 


Belfast Guardians .......... 
Sec. of State for India ...... 
do. 
do. 

FoleshiJl R.D.C,.. ......00. ‘ 
MONE GOAN 6i'06 604 280 cnee 


Battersea Borough Council .. 
Great Western Railway Co. .. 
Bootle Corporation.......... 
Bradford Corporation cae 


0. 

Burntisland Town Council .. 
East India Railway Co....... 
Twickenham U.D.C. ....... 
Southwark Borough Council. ; 
Hammersmith Boro. Council | 


Rhondda U,D.C. ..... neers 
Brixworth ae pa ncnwuee ‘ 
Wigston Magna U.D.C....... 
Thame B.D.0. .........::- 
Salford Corporation ........ 
Grays Thurrock U.D.C....... 


Hackney wean Coancil .. 
Wimbledon Corporation ee 


Westminster City Council. . 

Chipping Wycombe Corporatn. 
Forestof Dean, etc., Inst. Com. 
Heaton Norris U. D. Cc. 
Taccaster R.D.C. 


Litherland U.D.C. . 
Somerset County Council | 


ee eeee 


Harrogate Corporation oe 
a RAs 
Ammanford U.D.C. ........ 
Llandaff & Dinas Powis R.D.C. 
Warrington —— Committee 
0. 
do. 


do. 
Hemel Hempstead 2s 
Mr. W. P. Nicholas.......... 
North-Eastern Railway Co. . 
Teeds Gas Committee ...... 
Bradford Guardians ........ 


0. 

West Hartlepool Corporation 
Wigston Magna U.D.C....... 
Sowerby Bridge U.D.C...... > 


do. 

Hampton Wick U.D.C....... 
Prestwich U.D.C. .......... 
York Corporation .......... 
Hinckley R.D.C, 
ae SY SRS eee 
etc., Provident Soc. 
Mountain Ash U.D.C. .. 
Doncaster R.D.C. ..... 


ee ee 
eeee 


see seen 


y Corpo “6 
Commrs. of H.M. Works, etc. 
Ealing Town Council 


Hove Corporation Capascbeuvs 


Liandaff & Dinas Powis B.D.C. 
Cannock R.D.C. 
Rotherham 


do, 
Horwich U.D.C. .. 
do. 


Pwilheli Corporatio sauce 
Croydon Co cecanlt terre 
Plymouth Ed uthority 
[Sen es kis vense'es 
‘ove aes cenne we 
Ordnance Survey .......... 















J. W. Robb, Clerk, Union Offices, Workhouse, Belfast. . 


Director General of Stores, ‘ Office, Whitehall, §.W..... 


| Surve < , Union- buildings, F vhewenes ce See 
D. J. bette, Sarveror, 67, Hi High etresi A Acton, W......... | 
G. K. Mills, , Paddington Station, London........ 


Longbottom & Culpan, — George-street, Halifax .. 


B. J. Wolfenden, Borough r, Bootle ........ 

City, Architect, Whitaker-b Son tanworpaioeet ienkived 
W. Williamson, Architect, Kirkcaldy b chee maaan > 6 0 
C. W. Young, Secretary, thcntias-ione, London, . °, Ree 


= W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickennham........ 
J. A. Johnson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Walworth-road, 8.E. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith 
7, Bows, Architect, Hillside e Cottage, eee 
= Woodford, Clerk, 18, cg te Northampton .. 
pto 





Wykes, 5, Elysium-terrace, No Mh asccsacvaves 
Sarva teciaenel Wieine m Magna ese banews beas 08 
W. Parker, 2, High-street, t, Thame.. rerere 
Boro rough Engineer's Office, — Hali, Salford . naa 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Grays ......... 


Norman Scorgie, Borough ae ly Town Hail, "Hackney .. 


do. 
City Arehheot Pir hteker Balldiegs Be wtoenorn Bane Bradford 
ity Are r Bu rewery-s 
P. Gwillim, Cwm Dulas, Pontrilas .........0sesccvcccecs 
Westminster City Halt, Cussing- Crocs soe, Wiivaxesteeee 
TL i Bons. —s 7 aay me nS yesube 
© wan ae A urveyors, George-st., Glou r 
z Ww. Brooke, Guat Oe uneil Offices, Heaton Moor ........ 
Scott, Surveyor, abertord, Leeds .,....- 
iM Office of Works, Storey’ 8- , Westminster, 3. Ww. 
A. H. Carter, Surveyor, Public ffices, Litherland ........ 
H. Price & W. Jane, Architects, Westoa-super-Mare CEs 
Clerk to Committee, Room 30, “County Hali, Wakefield . 
E, W. Dixon, Engineer, 64, Albert-street, H 
G. Bolam, Clerk, Council Buildings, Feiling, gd — ee 
T. M. Evans, Clerk, Ammanford ............ ne 
J. Holden, Surveyor, 20, Park- -place, Cardiff . 
Water Engineer, Municipal — Sankey- at, Warrington. \ 


do, 
W. 8. Loske, Boro, Engineer, Town Hail, Hem>i He 


pas 
A. 0, Evans, Williains, & Evaas, Architects, Ponty 


J.C, Valentine, Eagineer, Northgate Oifices. Dai Os | 


R. HH, Townsley,Gas Department Manager, East- Leeds 
F, Holland, Eag., 11, + rae 's-chs., Hustiergate, Bradford 


Hi. F, Friederichs, Boro’ Electrical Eagineer, West ong 
“i - J. Clark, Sanit, Inspect., Station-rd., Wi 
W. Bissell, Engineer, — Sowerby Bri setvecere 


H. Fawssett, Clerk, Council Off son gc oe en Wick 
Surveyor, Council Off fices, Chester Bank, Prestwic’ 
A. Creer, City Bagineer, Guildhall, York...............+: 
3. Prestoa, Cierk, Church-street, Hinckley ..........+++ 
Surveyor, Town Hall, “oe CCL Ub ceas (kas bab eede’ 
©. F. Murphy, Architect, etc., Morpeth .......+-+-+-+++- 
pA rsiagh ee re MPT eT Teee eT eT ee 

. R. Crabtree, Surveyor, Union h. Daoenent 
W. M. Rogerson, Borough Elec. E o. deaiarpab., 
A. Cooper, Surveyor, The Terrace Tecenen, iso 


seeerere 


cr 


‘Derby 22202; 


Ward, Borough 8 ge -lane, De paou se 
~ Henry Tanner, HM ffice 0 orks, Storey seu, 5.W 
rough E Town Hall, PRE RRR aN 
Bogner a S COCO RRO ee 
a, H. Gealg’ Bales Surveyor, Town OWS cccossce 
M. Warren’ Oleri. 20, Fark se eGabee cecen ces 
H., M. Whitehead, E: , MAME oc kc swede 
J. Platts, Architect, vee eudadbiese 
do. 
H. L, Hinnell, Engineer, 41, a eee cea Manchester .. 


Westminster, London 


do, 
W. T. Douglass, Engr., 15, Victoria-s 
a yk veyor, Town Ha, 
H, J. Snell, Architect, 11, T: 
sl’ Surveyor, Towi Hail, Wood Webs tone oubO 
Bocough Gueveyer, Zo WO~G TAM, ONS: os is kv cane sdicoceces 
Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton 


ee ee ee ee) 





pacer 
——— 
4 

Road M 

Remod 

Surface 

Water 

*HEAT 

Pattert 

Liansa 

Designs to Liange 
be delivered Penyg' 
Penwa 

Capel I 

No date, Anpua 
Annua 

*cortT. 

Reserv 

Conde! 

Artesi: 

Materi 

Road | 

Roady 

Materi 

Cartas 

12,000 

Are Li 

*woo 

Mater 

Tenders to Boilet 
be delivered Turbe 
Work 

*LIGE 

Feb. 20 Police 
do. Lime 
do, Good 
do, Grab 
do, Mate 
do, *T Wwe 
do, *ADI 
do, Font 
do, A Wi 
Feb. 21 Pair 
do, Chue 
do, Mate 

‘ Road 

do. *SUP 
do. *NEV 
do. Hall, 

3 Enla 

do, *FAR 

Feb. 22 : 

do, be te 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do. i 
do, f 
do. ; 
do, ‘e 

Feb. 23 A 
do. e 
do, On 
do. *DIF 
do, *SU] 
do. *CLI 
de. *A3S 
do. 

Feb. 24 

do, 
do. 
do, 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. *D 

Feb. 28 a 
do. : *VA 
do. *GR 
do. *3A 
do. *BI 
do. *RE 
do. *SH 
do. *3I 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 

Feb. 27 
so 

0, 
do. “a 
do. Cot 
- ; 

0. ~ 
do. a t 
do. p 

Feb. 25 
do. 
do. if 
do, tr 
™” Gri 

0. He 
> 
. 
do, ] 
do. 1 
do. ' 
do. 











6 


igns to 
lelivered 


date, 


“Ts to 
livered 


coCrerre 


ae me ek od 


21 


26 
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Se fe — — 
CONTRACTS.—Continued, 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, etc., supplied be Tenders to 
i be deuvered 
terial, Works See eek hab es eae ohe Pree Castle Ward R.D.C, ........ », Surveyor, Ponteland, Newcastle-on-Tyne ........ 
sare Pars- stress ‘School ‘Buildings, Lianelly ..... Pekcani Tlanelly Education Committee Ww. Flaine. Architect, Llanelly ............ . SERA RRAL ~— , 
Surface Water Draigage...++sserereerrsereesecessserncerecs Guildford Town Council...... ©. G@ Mason, Baesgy oe ay Bridge-street, Guildford __ do. 
Water Supply ..++ +p-+esere scence 8 scovscdcccecs | ORME UDO... cc sscecses A. Giddins, Clerk, Chatteris, Cambs................... ws do, 
*HEATIN And HOT-W WATER APPARATUS 22772! sseceeees | Croydon C.B, cccveccce | SORRUEE Engineer, ' Town Hail, NE nas eneeded cescccns do. 
Pattern Stores and Ex oy bend at Kingston Vebee Sxonken Compbell Gas Engine Co. .... a ig & Fox, Architects, 7, ‘Rawson-strect, Halifax ha Mar. 2 
Llansadwrn Couacil School, pairs..... einens apabneeobicaeus a uc,Comm, | W. D, Jenkins, County Educ. Aren., Shire Hall, Carmarthen do. 
h Cou hool pairs . * eeeesdersese 0. 0. 
paneer council School, Ventilation and Repairs... oe. 02.2... do. do. do. 
Penwaun Couneil Schoo), BeEnaEst Ye "hop k rere ee seedes eee do. ° do. 
Capel Evan Council School, OUI Soca e eV ech ccestsvdseces do. do. do. 
Annual Comtracté.....+-sseecceeersreterececececerseaceesee | Barking Town U.D.C. ...... Fe ae Ben Tents Cites, Barking. Basex ...... de, 
Annual Contracts..... ++ eceserecesecececerececeeees | Sheffield Corporation........ C.F. Wike ee Town Hall, Sheffizid aa do. 
*COTTAGES, ETC., "ERROTION aia > Devizes U.D.C. ......eeeeee | —« Surveyor, BE hd okech eecbederedcécececa.s asa do, 
Reservolf ..scseseses Pontypridd U.D.C........... ilson, 66 , Victoria-street, Westminster ......: énces Mar. 8 
Condensing — A ate Cooling Tower, and Tank .. do. ~ de. 
r ao errr rrr etree ee ee eee) le le % 
a = SE EAE. Ye South Shields Co: .. §. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, Chapter-row. South Shields a. 
70 Bsterial and Team Labour ........ Rotherham B.D.C. ........ R. Bradbury, District Surveyor, ge ecteeet, Rotherham do, 
Roadworks, Longhurst-road, Lewisham . Lewisham Borough Council . Sersents Department, Town Hall, Catford ........ bata Mar. 
Materials and Stores (esd cedsnbbaeeedes ss Margate Waterworks Depart. F. Stanley, 18, Cecil-square, | EEE IS Ie do. 
Cartage Work .....-eeeeseee Spare ee - +++ | Middlesex County Council. ‘sé H. T. Wakeham, County Engr., Middx. Guildhali, Westminster Mar. 6 
12,000 tons ~ Granite, 2,000 tons ‘of Chippings seve reneceseawes do. do. 
Are LAMP OAPBONG vc ccce cncovussunsvesebsccocecccccgencsen} |< tecesece H. Faraday Proctor, City Electrical Pasfeeen, Bristol ...... do, 
*WOODWORK, ETC., FITTINGS, at SOUTHERN HOSPITAL Metropolitan Asylums Board Office of the Board, Embankment. E.C, .................. da, 
Materials ...ccccccsrsccscsvevessseges cepikadwe beans Jéueso ey I NS cnceveceee R, H. Beaumont, Clerk, Market-place, Bingham ../. 2. . 2°: Mer. 7 
Boilers, Automatic “Stokers, Pipework, ete. Kwasexesd err ++e++ | Sydney (N.S.W.) Mun. Council r Rooke, 8, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W......... do, 
Turbo-Alteration, Sub-Station, Machinery, etc................. do. ; do. 
Works and Materials . -»+» | Hendon R.D.C. ....... J. A. Webb, Surveyor, Gt.Stammore ...............20005 do, 
*LIGHT HOUSE, DWEL LING, ‘Ere. ‘PEMBROK ESHIRE .«-. | Trinity House Corporation . aé bag i CEG ai bik An dak Keg itenin da occiede oe 6ese Mar. 8 
Police Station, ete., Meadow-lane and Great Wilson-street ...... Leeds Watch Committee .... W. H. Thorp, ‘Architect, Pheenix-chdrs., South-parade, Leads Mar. 10 
LiMe ..vccsdccuaducucbosuvenes Sta keu us bhi oa vikak oun was Colchester Roads, etc., Comm. i Goodyear, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Colchester .. do, 
Goods and Materials (eines bes hieous cae cseebougseestcecess do, do, 
Granite and Kemt RAMUNNG coos iccanccnss -consesececd anus .. | Plomesgate R.D.C........... T. W. Kead, Clerk, Workhouse, Wickham Market, Suffolk .. Mar. 12 
Materials aa@MNONOE csc ubanadl Gabe sces Kon oss cctacdenons . | Aylesbury U.D.C. ....... .... W. H, Taylor, Surveyor, Town Hall, oat. Gicenceunec . Mar. 14 
*TWO BLOCKS ar ST. JOHN'S-ROAD WORK HOUSE. N, Islington Guardians ........ W. Smith, Architect, 65, Chancery-lane, W.C. ‘ Sianre Mar. 15 
*ADDITIONS ro GUARDIANS’ OFFICES, St. JOHN’S-RD.,, N, do, do. 
Fonr Through Houses, Town-street, Horsforth ......... ++eee-. | Mr. J. Houlden ............ W. Broadbent, Architect, Red Hall-chs., Guildford-st., Leeds No date, 
A Willeving Shed at Cliffe Mills, Pudsey Paws Ca ek oc kubed PRI RE, Arana NRE ee REN A 8. E. Smith, 12, South Parade, Leeds .................... do. 
Pair of Houses, Redbrook-road, Monmouth ...........-0.+++ Mr. H. F. Perkins ...... -».. E.G. Davies, Architect, 7, Bridge-street. Herefora ........ do, 
Church, Catcliffe ........ ckspeewave is Van'sé 60% aekénesendis eho OOS hebamne J. P. Earle, Architect. Norfolk-row, EE <a heduke choses do, 
Materials oo... ccucvacaguntbuacndesiidiens 6s jakedned« ...+. | Salford Corporation ........ Borough Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Salford .......... do, 
Roads, etc., Hollingwocd-lane, MeNINeE. «oS, cc cee Be peace Jackson and , Surveyors, Exchange- bidgs.. Bradford do, 
*SUPERSTRUCTURE or NEW COLLEGE BLDGS., CARDIFF | Univ. Coll. of South Wales, ete. The Registrar, University rae do. 
*NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, STONY STRATFORD .... | Bucks Education Committee Harrington, Lee, & Kerkham, 65, Bishopsgate Without, E.C do, 
Hall, ote,, Pombyee se ockiccsevisdbecsc cocsetcecis Pee EES ‘ W. R. Davies, 41, Mill-street, Pontypridd ................ do. 
Enlargement of St. Ann’s Church, Keighley . Ve rved eben éadvoewe E. Simpson, Arch. 12, Cunliffe-ter., Manningham, Bradford do, 
*FARMHOUSE, CLAVERING, ESSEX ........ eatéshece an eae CR GIN 65 bk cb cece ce cess cccavccscecccecccece do, 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Natare of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. ——_ 
“OUTDOOR ASSISTANT (SURVEYOR'’s DEPARTMENT). ........ Finchloy U.D.C............. SORE DOPOD occ ccciscctedcsccscecesecccesececvecee Feb. 19 
“DIRECTOR or INDUSTRIAL ARTS CLASSES ........... i a eee Seaeeniient Coed. | IONE RO ORRUE oc os onc ccccccccoceccccenacecscccceeces Feb. 23 
*“SURVEYOR'S ASSISTANT ......... Ce ies dv cats do ce dton Ruis p- Northwood U.D.C. UE UNS eves cececsceccccenenccoesandcnsceesece do. 
“CLERK. OF: Wee co cccs bcuwnberce pdacen 6s ¢seede coke ¥b% . Durham County Council .... 32. per week ........ 6. cece cece ee eee e cece ee eeeeeecneees Feb. 28 
‘ASSISTANT EXAMINERS IN PATENT OFFICE * | Civil Service Commission .... Not stated..................ceeeee ener eewees with as 
AUCTION SALES. 
a: Re igs Se ce Date. 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. of Sale. 
*DEALS, BATTENS, Ev0.—Great Hall, Winchester House, Old Broad-ctreet, eee Churchill & Sim .....b-..0ceeeeeeeeeceeneeceeeees voces | Feb. St 
*FREEHOLD WHARF, GREENWICH—At the Mart eee *eeceeeee Oemhecges cd ne ¥6005 wee. Edwin Fox & Bousfeld CS EE Sahai sc hwewi wen * os 
*YARD, WORKSHOPS, ETC., PENGE—Thicket Hotel, Aneriey | ib idhsdne de eesvbeenben es veces Walford & Wilshin ..... cece cence cece ee eeeneeceeees A — 
GRANITE, BTC.—Stone Yard, Stoney-street, Borough Market, S.E. ...........eceeeeeeeeces Henry Langston & Co. .......++++ Dea ee 
SAW MILL MACHINERY anp TIMBER— Stanley Bridge Wharf, Chelsea ..............-.-. J.T. Skeiding Nal cepaceuueaae ia tere ee _ S 
*BUILDING SITE, a fo Re RO aa are re rr re rrs Tet ty May & Rowden ......+.-- <p ebSSeseesdes v6eeoe cocececs March 30 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND—At the Mart ...........+..- eed ddvckecvenes$uvsnnsdcets Alfred Savill & fons ........--- chan denedbetddcctacess ~ ‘ 
“SHOPS nD RUSINESS PREMISES—At the Mart...........cccccsecscccecccecececeseeees a do. 


“SIXTY COTTAGE 3—At the Mart ...........6. ecevecececees 


Tee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee 





© Sate col ien sesenGil aap Aitentieed vis indbiodindior’ Competitions, iv.; Contracts, ik ka ‘iat Addsbiosiaid xviii, xix. ; Auction Sales, XXX. 


TENDERS.—Continued from paze 183. | LONDON.—For the execution of sewer works, for the 








LONDON EDUCATION COMMITTEE TENDERS. 





1:— : 
rel ™ eee ee ron 7 Techhyated, for the » | pedrotie & rs = or... Pp - £28, ue 9 ° ps ~ BE. one met Preunt Scheel | notte — 1 
uncil Offices, Ashley-road, Hale :— Sica bara nt beeen eaters “61 cee) cflcer af the fire brigade): — 
K Alen “sie £288 16 11| W. Woodfine.. £243 3 1 . iniwiwewhcogeunese ceeee «5,038 10 5 L. H. & R. Roberts.. £487] J. Grover & Son .... £407 
Mitchell € Son 264 © O| Bethell & Son.. 207 13 10 Muirhead, Greig, & Matthews... 5,911 9 3 E. Lawrence & Sons . 480 | W. Shurmur & Sons, 
* lamilton & G. Boyson. Saie, J. A. Ewart ooo ses: iat eee ie ie... spate 
wn <9 eeaee 260 0 0| Cheshire* .. 197 3 9 le af eerelanaees nawenecs 408 0 0 W. Lawrence & Son.. = J. Stewart, 174, West 
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Grimley, Engineer ene = — Mr. eae W. Killingback & Co.*........ 3,658 17 1 (The architect's (Education) estimate comparable with 
Hendoe, We i— “ : LONDON.—For the erection of St. Stephen's Vicarage, these tenders, is £350.) 
arner-road, Brent street. Southwark, 8.E., appurtenances, for v. 
8 We, Drake -+eses £1.07911 0 .. £371 8 0 | Dodge. Mr. John “W. hodes, architect, Mitre Court- | zetington, E.—Hanover-street (House for School-keeper) :— 
Brien ths & Co. .... 1,08718 4 .. 349 0 chambers, . Mitre-cour?, Temple, E.C. Quantities by w.H. & Co. Stevens Bros. ...... £138 
yee! te SR a: SS ee ee | ~ £228 | Marchant & Hirst -. 117 
le =a 36 eevee eeeree Barker, 48 and 
{Adams ....s0.6.. 1,010 1 8 1. 33880 | F. F. Dickseo .......- £2,480 Patman & Fother- 44 G. 8.'8. Williams & 150| "‘New-rosd,  White- 
oat ngs worth SRE RES L. H. & RR. Roberts.. 156] chapel® ....- eeeee 
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THE BUILDER. [BenevARy 17, 1906. 





a = — 
LONDON.—For the construction of two underground 
conveniences in Sutton-street, for Stepney Borough 


Council. Mr. M. W. Jameson, Borough Engineer, 15, 
Great Alie-street EB. :— 
F. & G. Forster £3,201 0] Rowley Bros, .. £2,949 0 
Davis & Bonnett 3,200 0/8, Lissner...... 948 0 
¥,. & T. Thorne 3,100 0} B, EB. Nightia- 
G. Barker...... 3,008 06 Ee .842 0 
Spencer, Sant», A, E, Symes.... 2,825 10 
&Co., Ltd. .. 2,999 0) F. & E, Davey, 
W. Shurmur & Ltd,, South- 
Sons, Ltd..... 2,997 0; end-on-Seat.. 2,648 0 





NAILSWORTH.—For alterations and additions to 
Nailsworth Council School, for the Gloucestershire 
Education Committee, Mr. R. 8. Phillips, Surveyor to 
the Education Committee :— 


W. F. Derew...... £712 0| A.8. Cooke, Pagan- 

E. W. Baldwin .. 71015] hill, near Stroud, 

T. Poulton &Son,. 67610] Glos.* ........ £613 19 
Orchard & Peer .. 835 0 








ROEHAMPTON.—For the erection of a house, for Mr. 
W. Gibson. Mr. T. Merrison Garrood, architect. Birkbeck 
Bank-chambers, High Holborn, W.C. Quantities by Mr. 
Stephen A. Barns, F.S.I., 17, Surrey-etreet, W.C. >-— 


G, QPOs s 00 opbn we £1,566 | W. Renshaw ...... £1,449 
- GROOE.. cs cicwhces 1,556 | W. Kelland ...... 1,315 
W. K. Williams.... 1,456 





STRABANE.—For the erection and completion of 
jabourers’ cottages, scheme ‘‘I,”’ for the Strabane No, 2 
District Council, Mr. J, M‘Intyre, architect, Letter- 


kenny :— 

Glencush Cottage. 
Hood Bros. .... £154 96 R, J. M‘Caffrey, 
J.Galbreath .. 144 00) Lifford® .... £133 100 
P. Quigley .... 138 13 0} 

Liskey Cottage. 

R. J. M'Caffrey . £148| R. Lowery, Argary, 
EB. M‘Cosker ........ 145 Ballindrait® .:.... £143 


Mullaghanny C e. 

















J. Galbreath .... £143 19] R. J. M‘Caffrey .. £186 10 
P, Cuigley ...... 141l 3] W. Gibson, Balty- 
KE. M‘Cosker .... 139 0 holey, Raphoe* 134 0 
BR. TOW ...ce0 137 0 

Letterguil Cottage. 
J. Galbreath .... £149 0); W. Gibson*...... £1388 0 
R. M‘Caffrey .... 138 10 

Giensmoyle Cottage. 
Hood Bros. .... £154 98)|G. Hepburn.... £141 00 
A. Oliphant.... 149 100)J.M‘Grath .... 133 19 6 
P. Quigley .... 148 90| R. M‘Caffrey*.. 132100 

Ardagh Cottages. 
J. Galbreath .... £160 0) E. Brolly ........ £135 0 
J. M‘Grath ...... 148 19) A. J. M‘Caffrey* .. 135 0 
W. Graham ...... 139 9 

Dromore Big. 

J. Galbreath .... £149 0); W. Gibson*...... £131 0 
R. J. M‘Caffrey .. 187 15 

Galdonagh Cottage. 
J.Galbreath .... £155 0) R.J. M'Caffrey.... £135 0 
J. M‘Grath ...... 149 19 | | ea 107 0 
W. Gibson ...... 145 10 

Foyfin Cottage. 

A. Oliphant ...... £139 9| J. M‘Grath........ £137 9 
G, Hepburn ...... 139 0| R. J. M‘Caffrey* .. 1346 
Raphoe Townparks— Double Cottage. 

J. Galbreath .... £267 0 01J. M'Grath ...... £257°19 
J. Johnston .... 26500] E. M‘Cosker* .... 255 0 

R. J. M'Caffrey.. 259 7 6 
Magherhaan Cottage, 
J. Johnston ........ £180 | E. M‘Cosker ........ £1 7 
J. Galbreath........ 149 | R. J. M‘Caffrey* .... 135 
RB. ROWE occas te 
Rockfield. 
R, J. Fleming.... £154 7 | R. J. M‘Caffrey .. £129 15 


J. Galbreath .... 144 ©'R. Lynch, St, 
W. Gibson ...... 141 ©: Johnstown*.... 129 
Kinnycally—T wo Cottages. 


R. J. Fleming.. feo ; E. Brolly* — 

J.Galbreath .. 288 0 ¢ 129 
RB. Lynch ...... ‘ 

R. J. M'Caffrey § 129 15 ¢ 120 


0 
0 
0 
0 
129 15 4 
2 e § 139 9 
W. Graham .... 2 140 19 
Tullyown Cottage. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 








8ST, ALBANS,.—For erecting a new infants’ school at 
Sandridge New Town, for Hertfordshire County Council 
Education Committee. Mr. Urban A. Smith, County 
Surveyor, Hatfield: - ; 





(eat iesckhewaeeees 2,537 410 

. fo. err er scee 3,400 9 
Goldhawk & Son........ cectcace Se? S3 an 
A. W. Nash....... caw sssecee RO ae: 8 
Bh EE i vicctscess nice ooee 2,081 12 6 
Pe OS Pere eee 2,314 7 6 
J. Hammond & Son ..,........ Aegan. * 3 0 
F. Gough & Co. ....... ceeds s. 2,972°0 0 
E, Wilmot & Sons cckuasdnes - 2.24514 0 
©. W. Dumpleton sedcnches: Oe Oe 
C. Miskin & Sons.......eeecseces % 00 
F. & G, Foster....... shawkiane 2,165 0 
ee (timhkicwmes. Bee 
Oak Building Co eines 2,009 0 0 
lc IOTEOOR ns cc voceceseteeecs 2,080 0 0 
G,. Henson & Son .............. 2,043 3 8 
J. Wilmott & Sons, Hitchin® .... 1,922 0 0 

SYDENHAM.—For roadworks, Earlsthorpe-road and 
Queensthorpe-road, for the Lewisham Borough Council :— 
Q road, 

Edmondson & Son, Sy ghacseuene WONT 


Earlsthorpe-road, 
Edmondson & Son, Sydenham ......./.. £300 


TAUNTON.—For new branch premises, Greenway- 
avenue, Rowbarton, for the Co-operative Society. Mr. 
F. W. Roberts, architect, 2, Hammet-street, Taunton. 
Quantities by the architect :— 

J.Chapman.. £1,255 17 0[ H. W, Pollard £1,116 00 
Westbury & T. Manning & 

Jarman .... 1,170 00 Ve aE 1,115 00 
F. W. Rowsoll 1,161 00/A.J.Spiller.. 1,098 00 
T. H. Mogg- H. G. Smith, 

ridge ...... 1,153 00; Taunton*.. 1,020 00 
E. G, Coles .. 1,120 09 

Siz Terrace Houses, adjoining. 

J. Chapman.... £1,500 04T. H. Moggridge £1,218 0 
A. J. Spiller.... 1,380 0] Westbury & 
H, G. Smith.... 1,307 0] Jarman...... 
T. Manning & 

Son, Taunton* 1,219 10 











WOBURN SANDS.—For the erection of warehouses 
and stabling, Station-road, Woburn Sands, for Mr, 











Charles Featherstonehaugh. Mr. W, B, Stonebridge, 

architect, Woburn Sands, R.S,0, :— 

S. Foster ........-. £681; W. T. Sharpe ...... 

Ty SME civciévennt 660} A. W. Nash, Dun- 

Corby & Son........ 660; stable® ...... coce 683 

C. Linfield.......... 642 

W.H. Lascelles & Co. 
LIMITED, 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Telephone No. 1865 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care, 
CONSERVATORIES, 


GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 











The BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH, 
For all the Proved Kinds of 


BATH STONE. 
WLU MEM, for Rartening, Weleryrostay, an 


HAM HILL STONE, _ 
DOULTING STONE. 





Stone Oo.), 
Ohief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


London —Mr, EB, A. Williams 
Hy ead may Strand, ° 


GREEK MARBLE. — 


White and Bive Pentelikon at Low Prices 
for BUILDING PURPOSES. 
Beautiful Colours for Interior Decoration. 

Pull Particulars and Samples :— 
MARMOR, LIMITED, 


18, Finsbury-square, F.C, 








Bee Advt, p. xxiii. 





Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 
ne . Glenn), 
Poultry, BO The best and cheapo sence 
or damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
Goons; Sint voids, cbablan, @ 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 





QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Telephone No. 
METCHIM & SON {* mtctiiisrs tise nc 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 

‘or 1908, price 6d., post 7d. In leather, 1/-, post 1/1. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(Esrasuisazp 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STBEET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 


Poloncead Asphalt 

















Hood Bros. .... £154 9 8 | K. Brolly ...... sis: oo | Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 

‘ ease BARON bc ca ie 129 0 

J.Galbreath |) 144 00|B:J-M'Caffrey* 128 5 CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
R. J. Flemi Mie TT Broly WHITE SILI 6 
. J. Fleming.... £ Poe £132 

J.Galbreath .... 144 0 * temk ee 129 = 
J. M‘Grath ...... 138 11] Rg J. M'Caitrey* 128 ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION.| PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALT. 





MOULE’S PATENT 


This Business, having been ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS, has all the e 


EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED. 


can devise in producing the 


xperience that time and thought can give and ingenuity 


Most Perfect Earth Closet. 


Where used there is no danger of typhoid fever. The Company has obtained 


For further improvements, making its apparatuses 


A NEW PATENT. 1905, 


The Perfection of Earth Closets 


Without increase of prices. They have been awarded Gold Medals and other Hi 
BEWARE OF INFERIOR AND UNR 


They are also e 


Testimonials of their value in these respects can be seen at the Com 
in any position inside or outside Mansions, Cottages, S Cam 

supplied to Winseor Castle and Sandringhan. Gver peaiee ieee have been wapplied teBe artmente of ink Goverunen ee Whee? 
the Company will contract for lending a quantity, and will fix them if necessary. ; 


8, and Worksho 


partments of H.M. 
On view at the Company’s Address. Descriptive illustrated 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COM 


ghest Prizes ever given for Earth Closets. 


ihe ELIABLE NS: 
spec’ally suited for buildings and places below the level of draing and outfalls, Ck ae aiffioul 


ny’s Offices. They are well made and finished, in plain and in 


btaining a water supply. 
=s vende ont can be fitted 
board ship. ‘They have ber 
t. When they are required temporary 


pamphlets and particulars sent post free. 


PANY,.LTD., 


5A,:GARRICK. STREET: 


a = 


: LONDON,.W.C 
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